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Dramatic Sketches. 


MRS. T. HILL, 
(With a Portrait.) 


It is asad misfortune for us in our 
capacity as critics, that “ Time has 
not thinn’d our flowing hair ;” though 
we confess we are in other respects 
well contented to have skulls pretty 
thickly covered. People are apt to 
pay so much deference to the opinions 
of those old gentlemen, biessed with 
“a plentiful lack of wit, and most 
weak hams,” who have seen Garrick, 
Barry, or Mrs. Pritchard, that we 
have more than once had it in con- 
templation to practise an innocent 
deception upon our readers, and pass 
ourselves off as venerable critics of 
eighty-nine; though, sad to say, 
twenty years ago we were being 
soundly whipped for studying Shak- 
speare more than Lilly; and pre- 
ferring one speech in “* Lear,” to all 
the fractions and decimals of Cocker. 
Our “ old school” (we blush to con- 
fess it) extends no farther than the 
days of Kemble, Cooke, and Mrs. 
Siddons, in tragedy; and of Ban- 
nister and Mrs. Jordan, in comedy : 
but, as some compensation for our 
juvenility, we are luckily acquainted 
with a gentleman who perfectly re- 
members Betterton, or Alleyn, we 
forget which; and has kindly pro- 
mised to impart to us all the benefit 
of his experience. Seriously, how- 
ever, we have often thought that old 
age is by no means a desirable qualifi- 
cation for a, theatrical critic. The 
advantage of being able to draw com- 

Vol. 


parisons between the past and the 
present race of actors, is more than 
balanced by the spirit of cavilling 
and sourness which too often accom- 
panies it; and which displays itself 
in an indiscriminate condemnation of 
all modern actors, who are charac- 
terised as mere tyros in the art, when 
compared with those of the golden 
age. We allow that this will very 
likely be our own case, some twenty 
or thirty years hence; when we may 
begin to sing,.“ Oh! the days when 
we were young ;” decry all the per- 
formers in a lump;, and swear that 
there never were before, and never 
will be again, such prodigies as Kean, 
Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, and Miss 
Kelly. At present, however, we 
trust our readers will be satisfied with 
our criticising contemporary actors, 
without continually reverting, with 
ill-tempered comparisons and _ useless 
regrets, to those whoaregone. Let 
us enjoy what we have left, and 


~- endeavour to make the best of it; 


instead of fretting after what is irre- 
coverable. Kemble, Cooke, Mrs. 
Siddons, Baunister, Lewis, and Mrs. 
Jordan, are gone ;_ but we have still 
remaining Keau, Miss Kelly, Dowton, 
Mathews, Liston, and half-a-score of 
others, who may certainly satisfy all 
but the ‘ laudator temporis acti,” 
and those who are determined never 
to be satisfied with anything. 

Let us not, however, while we 
regard with just admiration the lofty 
spirits who occupy the most con- 
spicuous situations upon the stage, 
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suffer ourselves to behave as tastelessly 
and ungenerously as the patriarchs 
we have just noticed, by treating with 
cold neglect all those whose abilities 
are not sufliciently splendid to place 
them on an equality with the chief 
Juminaries of the theatre; and who, 
perhaps, for want of a few smiles of 
encouragement, are never afforded 
opportunities for fairly exhibiting the 
talents they do in reality possess. It 
has ever been our endeavour to do 
justice to merit, even though of a 
second or third-rate order ; and with 
this view we have occasionally given 
portraits of individuals, who, though 
undoubtedly very useful members of 
a theatre, cannot pretend to rank 
with its brightest ornaments. Let 
us not be thought to cast any impu- 
tation on her abilities, when we place 
Mrs. T. Hill, the subject of our 
present article, in this class ; she is 
certainly a very clever little woman, 
a good singer, and a lively actress ; 
but it would be absurd to style her 
great, in any sense of the word. 
Mrs. Hill is by no means a novice 
in the theatre. She made her ap- 
pearance in London, at a very tender 
age, in 1810; when she sustained 
various characters at the Haymarket, 
and was “ accounted a good actress.” 
We particularly remember her as 
the heroine of Dimond’s “ Doubtful 
Son,” which owed great part of such 
success as it met with, to her un- 
affected acting, and personal loveli- 
ness. Mrs. Hill, indeed, is happy 
in the possession of a most prepos- 
sessing countenance ; and the follow- 
ing description of her, written by 


our predecessors in the task of 


“chronicling,” on her first appear- 
ance in London, is perfectly applicable 
at the present moment: —— “ This 
young lady has a pleasing figure, and 
is exceedingly pretty. ‘ Her face is 
her fortune ;? and good fortune it is 


to have such a joyous, fascinating 
countenance.” 


Mrs. Hill, whose maiden name was 
Kelly, quitted the stage, we believe, 
upon her marriage ; and it is with 
regret we find that domestic mis- 
fortunes have been the cause of her 
return to it. She has recently been 
performing at Bath; but having 
entered into an engagement with the 
Covent Garden proprietors, she re- 
turned to the metropolis, and made 
her appearance at that theatre on the 
20th of October last, as Lady Con- 
test in the “ Wedding Day.” She 
has subsequently appeared as Little 
Pickle, Hypolita, (“ She Would, and 
She Would Not”) Elizabeth, (“ Who’s 
the Dupe?”) Julia Mannering, 
Louisa, (“ Duenna”) and in a new 
character in the damned farce called 
Six Physicians.” Our present 
month’s number eontains remarks on 
her performance of two or three of 
these parts; and we hope that we 
shall be afforded many future oppor- 
tunities of recording her progress 
upon the stage. 

The accompanying portrait will, we 
think, be considered a correct repre- 
sentation of this lady’s face and figure. 
The character in which it represents 
her is one of the best she has ap- 
peared in ; and though it was an un- 
dertaking to be entered upon with 
fear and trembling, after so many 
performers of the highest eminence, 
she executed her task with an ability 
which makes us doubly regret that 
caprice behind the curtain, or want 
of taste before it, should have inter- 
rupted the run of the lively comedy 
which the part appertains to. After 
seeing how capable she is of doing 
justice to a natural and well-drawn 
character, it grieves us to find her 
talents wasted upon the heroines of 
farces, and other trivial personages, 
which the most admirable talents 
would fail to render interesting of 
important. She has good abilities, 


and only requires proper means of 
displaying them. 
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History of the 


Crap. 27.—The present Theatre in 
Covent Garden described. 


The first asylum procured by the 
burnt-out Covent Garden Company 
was the King’s Theatre, then under 
the management of Mr. Taylor, 
which they opened on the 26th of 
September, 1808, with “ Douglas” 
and “ Rosina.” The tragedy was 
preceded by an address spoken by 
Mr. Kemble, beseeching the indul- 
gence of the audience towards any 
defects that might be apparent in 
the performance of pieces under so 
many difficulties; and announcing 
that the proprietors had already made 


arrangements for rebuilding their ~ 


theatre. 

It was, at the outset, in the con- 
templation of Mr. Harris to have 
remained here throughout the winter ; 
playing, during the Opera season, 
Only four times a week; but, upon 
farther consideration, it was appre- 
hended that the performance of two 
companies in one theatre, would be 


attended with much difficulty and 


confusion ; which induced the mana- 
gers to Cetermine upon removing to 
the Litthe Theatre inthe Harmarket. 


Cheatres. 


They were strengthened in this reco- 
lution by the meltitude of silver 
tickets, &c. poured in upon them 
nightly; by the refusal of many of 
the subscribers to the house to allow 
of their boxes being opened to the 
public; and, above all, by the 
enormous sum which the humane 
Mr. Taylor demanded for the hire of 
the theatre, viz. £3,000; whilst it 
was by no means certain, contem- 
plating the disputes in which the pro- 
perty was involved, that they should 
not be called upon to pay this twice. 
Under these circumstances, a 
speedy transfer of their quarters was 
agreed upon ; and, accordingly, aiter 


~playing at the King’s Theatre for a 


few weeks, they removed to the Hay- 
market, which they opened on the 
5th of December, with the “ Moun- 
taineers,” and Tobin’s farce of “ The 
School for Authors.’ The bouse 
was generously afforded them gra- 
tuitously by Mr. Colman; the free 
list was suspended ; and, in the end, 
they found that this theatre, whea 
filled by those who paid for their 
admission, was far more prolitaulle 
than the one they had just quitted, 
though calculated to hold about ten 
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times the number of spectators. 
They closed their season on the 3lst 
of May, when an address, anuoun- 
cing the near completion of the 
New Theatre, was spoken by Mr. 
Young. 

Great ceremony was observed upon 
the occasion of laying the first stone 
of this edifice, which took place 
Dec. 31, 1808. The Prince Regent, 
as Grand Master oi the Freemasons, 
officiated on the occasion ; and the 
spectacle was rendered extremely 
interesting by the splendour with 
which it was conducted, and_ the 
numerous distinguished characters 
who were present. The house rose 
rapidly from the ashes ef ils pre- 
decessor, and was opened to the 
public on the 18th September, 1809, 
with “ Macbeth” and the “ Quaker.” 


To give a satisfactory account of the 
riots which succeeded, and were con. 
tinued for three months, as well as of 
the causes which gave rise to them, 
would demand more than fifty times 
the space we could allot to the sub- 
ject; and moreover, the circum- 
stances are still so recent, and so 
impressed upon tke recollection of 
the public, that the recital appears to 
be by no means called for. Suffice 
it then to say, that the misfortunes 
which assailed the rival theatre, 
enabled the Covent Garden managers 
to take that lead in the public esti- 
mation which they have ever since 
retained, and at present appear to be 
in no danger of lusing. The above 
view of the Theatre will, we think, 


be allowed the praise of minute cor- 
rectness. 


Nevicw of Books. 


Skakspeare’s Genius Justified : Being 
Restorations and Illustrations of 
Seven Hundred Passages in Shak- 
‘speare’s Plays, which have afforded 
abundant scope for critical animad- 
version; and hitherto held at defi- 
ance the penetration of all Shak- 
epeare’s Commentators. By Z. 
Jackson. London, Major, 1819, 
8VO. pp. 470, 14s. 


Mr. Zachariah Jackson has already 
heen noticed more than once in our 
work ;* we duly announced the ap- 
pearance of the two editions of the 
pamphlet which fore-ran the above 
portly octavo; and now feel it incum- 
bent upon us to give some account of 
this performance, which, in Mr. 
Jackson’s opinion, an opinion he is 
by no means solicitous to conceal, will 
render “ unnecessary” the labours of 
all preceding commentators. 


* Vido Vol. 2, pp. 244 and 273. 


We have previously stated, in our 
review of his Specimens, the qualifica- 
tion for the task of Editorship upon 
which Mr. Jackson principally prides 
himself, viz. that of having formerly 
been a printer, and being of course 
deeply initiated in all that relates to 
outs, turned letters, and other little 
matters appertaining to the art and 
mystery of printing. In addition to 
this, we now learn that he was once 
so lucky as to have three editions of 
Shakspeare printing in his office at 
the same time; from which he doubt- 
less derived much edification, and we 
trust a like degree of profit; and to 
crown the whole, he presents us with 
avery picturesque plan ofa pair of 
type-cases, in which Consonants, 
Vowels, Capitals, Spaces, Quadrats,&c. 
&e. are arranged most harmonious- 
ly, and we doubt not most correctly. 

Mr. Jackson, in short, Jays by far 
too much stress upon the advantages 
he derives from his practical know- 
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fedge of the typographic art. It may 
undoubtedly enable him now and then 
to make a fortunate discovery, and de- 
tect a corruption which would escape 
the notice of acommon reader ; but the 
confidence (we might say arrogance) 
with which he delivers his opinion 
upen points which, after all, must re- 
main questionable, forms a striking 
contrast to the professions of modesty 
and diffidence held out in kis Preface. 
Had the original editions of Shak- 
‘speare been printed in his own office, 
and he had superintended their pro- 
gress, he could not possibly decide 
more peremptorily than he does at 
present upon the manner in which 
corruptions of the text have been pro- 
duced by the carelessness, ignorance, 
or,inadvertence of compositors ; while 
such expressions as * J am certain 
our author wrote thus,” or ** Shak- 


‘speare Jam convinced must have writ- 


ten,” &c. occur in almost every other 
page. He should recollect, however, 
that it will avail but little that he 
should be convinced, unless he can 
contrive to convince his readers also ; 
and though we allow that he bas now 
and then stumbled upon a_ happy 
emendation, we are far from thinking, 
as he tells us he does, that ‘ he is 
not inferior to any of his predecessors 
as a restorer of the text.’’ 

Zachariah, however, shall speak 
for himself; and, luckily for us, his is 
of the description of works which 
may be fairly judged of by detached 
portions. In making our selections, 
we shall in most cases be influenced 
by the brevity ofthe comments; as we 
can by no means dedicate many of our 
Pages to articles now become so hack- 


nied and uninteresting as Notes upon 
Shakspeare:— 


‘* Tempest, Scene 2, Act 1. 


“* © Prospero. the very rals 
[nstinctively bad quit it,’ 


‘* It issaidof rats, that they generally 


quit a tottering house a few days 
before it falls.” 


p. 2 

Many thanks, Mr. Jackson, for 
this highly necessary illustration, and 
also for the novel piece of information 
relative to the Rats; we have put it 
down in our * Natural History.” 
Now for another specimen :— 


‘© Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, 


Scene 2, Act 2. 
“© Julia. If you turn not, you will 
return the sooner " 


‘¢ If your affections do not change, 
you will return the sooner.” 


p. 9. 

Keen ! devilish keen, this. Noone, 
we will be bound, would ever have un- 
derstood so very obscure a passage who 
had not served a seven years’ appren- 
ticeship to Messrs. Bulmer. The next 
is still more profound :— 


Mucu Apo asout Nornine, 


“© © Don Pedro. I will, in the interim, 
undertake one of Hercules’ labours ; 
which is, to bring Signor Benedick 
and the lady Beatrice into a mountain 
of aflection, the one with the other.’ 
The labour is Herculean, because 
there are maby obstructions to re- 
move; but, when overcome, as the 
union of bodies forms a mountain; 
so will their union prove in affection.” 


p- 3 4. 


The preceding comments, however, 
though extremely sagacious, are not 
remarkably amusing; but Mr. Jaek- 


son may honestly lay claim to the ap- 


plause conveyed in the well-known 
line Omne tulit punctum, &c. as we 
shall endeavour tu shew. We in the 
first place present our readers with 
an illustration of a passage in the 
Winter’s Tale,” Scene 2, Act 1, the 
meaning of which till now had appear- 
ed to our dull comprehensions ¢x- 
tremely palpable :— 

“ ¢ Teontes. My wife’s a hobby- 

horse ; deserves a name 

‘6¢ As rank as any flax-wench that 


uts to ; 
“ ¢ Before her troth-plight 
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‘ This passage, though very cor- 
rupt, is not altogether obscure; a 
meaning may be obtained, but totally 
foreign from the figure which the 
author’s words display, as now re- 
stored :— 

“© © My wife’s a holy horse ; deserves 
a name 

¢ As rank as any flax-wench that 
buts tow 

“© Before her troth-plight.’ 


“ To but tow is the business of the 


flar-wench, who twists the tow into a 


hank; and this is called butting, be- 
cause it confines all the tibres of the 
tow, andeach end becomes a but-end. 
In the act of butting, the flax-wench 
is compelled to place herself in an in- 
delicate position; and when the first 
but-end is perfected, it is placed ina 
manner that would create risibility in 
a libertine, and draw a blush from 
female delicacy. The troth-plight 
is asort of apron, before which she 
buts the tow; and a troth-plight is 
also a sweet-heart; or, one to whom 
a female has plighted her troth; there- 
fore, butting tow before him conveys 
ideas that hold no affinity with chas- 
tity. ‘Thus our ingenious bard plays 
on the words, to mark the supposed 
infamy of Hermione.” 
p- 134. 

This is really most excellent, and 
wants but one thing to render it per- 
fect—an illustrative print, which, as 
Launcelot says, would be “ wortha 
Jewess’ eye” to those who, like our- 
selves, can only faintly guess at the 
process of butting tow.—We now come 
to a very happy emendation of poor 
Shakspeare’s metre, which it seems is 
miserably defective in a well-known 
passage in ‘* Macbeth :""— 


“ ¢ First Witch. Dll do, Pll do, and 
Vil do. 


“The metre of this verse, I think 


inay be recovered. Perhaps our au- 
thor wrote— 


But in a sieve thither sail, 


** And, like a rat without a tail, 
Pil do, do, and Vil not fail.’ 


“i.e. She will not fail to accomplish 
her evil intentions.” 

Mr. Jackson, indeed, is particularly 
happy in his comments on “ Mac. 
beth.” What does the reader think 
of the following easy and familizr 


explanation of a passage which has 
bothered all preceding annotators :— 


‘¢ Macsets, Scene 3. Act 2. 


¢ Macheth. their daggers 
¢ Unmannerly brecch’d with gore 


‘¢ This passage has occasioned deep 
researches ; but, in my opinion, to 
little effect. ‘The allusion, however, 
is simple, and sufficiently familiar, 
Though Macbeth retains his own dag- 
ger about him, (as we learn from bis 
soliloguy,) vet, as be returns, after 
murdering Duncan, with a dagger in 
each hand, and which belonged to the 
two grooms, who slept near the king, 
we must conclude these to have been 
the instruments with wv bich he com- 
mitted the bloody deed. ‘The figure 
then which Macbeth draws, he derives 
from experience. In the act of stab- 
bing Duncan, he held a dagger in each 
hand; striking with both at the same 
time. In plunging each dagger into 
the body, it penetrated but deep 
enough to receive blood half-way up 
the blade; and, as bis bloody business 
required expediiion, he drew the dag- 
gers out with quickness, and repeated 
his strokes again and again, until 
death secured his victim. Thus, the 
two daggers being but half-way cover- 
ed with blood, and that blood con- 
gealed, half the steel remained un- 
stained. Now, the comparison is this: 
Macbeth views them, as he would a4 
man who had drawn a pair of breeches 
but half-way on. The elucidation of 
passage demands ineapressible 
delicacy; the increased retinement 
of the present age forbids me to en- 
large on that which, in our Author’s 
time, would scaree!y have been deemed 
an objectionable simile.” 


This “full, true, and particular 
account” of the manner in which 
Macbeth effected the murder is highly 
satisfactory ; and convinces us that 
Mr. Jackson has been a great deal 
behind ths scenes. With two extracts 
more, we shall conclude our quote- 
lions. The first of them, we confess, 
appears to us so nasty, that ‘* heaven 
stops the nose at it, and the moon 
winks ;” but our delicacy must for 
once yield to a sense of duty, which 
impels us to give this admirable com- 
ment all the publicity which it lies ia 
our pover to do:— 
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Scene 4, Act 3. 

© © Hamlet. Nay, but to live 

“6 In the rank sweat of an enseamed 
bed.’ 

‘“* Great exertions have been used 
to establish the present meaning ; 
hog’s lard aud t e inside fat of a goose 
brave been presented to strengthen the 
figure. itis with great reluctance | 
introduce a word that may offend 
chastity ; but the speech throughout 
necessarily awakening the grossest 
ideas, the eve of delicacy can scarcely 
be more shocked by reading, as / am 
eertain the author wrote— 


“* © Nay, but to live 


In the rank sweat of an enscmen’d 
bed.’ 


meaning, a bed stained with lust, and 
where, stew’d in corruption, as Ham- 
let says, she makes love over the nasty 
siye.” 


p. 355. 

We now come to Mr. Jackson’s 
grand feat, with which, as * the force 
of genius can no farther go,” we 
shall terminate our extracts. This is 
no less than the discovery that Othello, 
previous to his being the Venetian 
general, had been a printer’s devil, 
and was as familiar wilh the contents 
of a compositor’s case, as Mr. Jack- 
son himself appears to be—Ecce sig- 
num— 

“ OTHELLO, Scene 2. Act 4. 


6 Othello. but (alas!) to 
make me 

“ ¢ A fixed figure for the time of scorn 

point bis slow, unmoving fin- 
ger at.’ 


“ T must concur in opinion with 


Mr. M. Mason, that this passage is 


erroneous; and, however confident 
Mr. Heniey may have been of the 
author’s meaning, he has, I think, 
stretched a little, in saying that the 
text in its present state is perfectly in- 
telligible. & believe we gain the au- 
thor’s words by reading— 


“ ¢ but (alas!) to make me 

“* ¢ A fixed figure for the type of scorn 

‘© ¢ To point his low, unmoving finger 
at.’ 


“ Thus the passage displays two 
figures: Othello is made the mark of 
scorn, and at whom every person (as 
he supposes) will point their ‘ low, 
unmoving finger.’—The second figure 
rs that of the printing type called an 
index, which points the fore-finger to 


some particular passage in a book: 
this Othello considers as the type of 
scorn; and that, in the records of his 
government, it would point, thus ep, 
at the page of his disgrace.—To point 
contemptuously at any object, we 
rather depress than elevate the finger; 
and though the Index, in modern 
type, has the tinger nearly parallel, 
yet, formerly, it was more depressed 
than raised.”’ 


p. 414. 

We now bid farewell to Mr. Jack- 
son; but, on taking leave of him, we 
cannot help remarking that he has 
behaved towards us rather unfairly. 
His comments, though adwirable, are 
by no means original, as any one may 
be convinced of by referring to the 
first and second number of the Bri- 
Tish Stace; in which, under the 
title of “* Shakspearian Comments 
Extraordinary,” he will find some 
remarks on the works of our great 
bard which evidently were the origin 
of Mr. Jackson’s. To this we have 
not the slightest objection, though we 
think he should have had the candour 
to acknowledge his obligations. In 
sober sadness, let him separate the 
wheat from the chaff; or, in other 
words, curtail at least six hundred 
of his emendations ; and the remain- 
ing hundred may perhaps procure 
for him a reputation for possessing 
considerable industry and acuteness. 


The Stage, a Poem. By John 
Brown, the Author of “ Psyche.” 
London, Souter, 1819. pp. 50. 2s. 6d. 


We never had the luck to meet 
with “ Psyche,” and therefore know 
not what «degree of merit it may 
boast, or what kind of a reception it 
experienced from the public; but we 
can conscientiously say of Mr. 
Brown’s present work that it is the 
production of one who has studied 
his subject deeply, and treated it 
cleverly. His lines indeed are some- 
times not remarkably flowing, and 
the occurrence of a few illegitimate 
rbymes would have Jed us to consider 
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him a novice in the art of versifica- 
tion, were it not for the notice in the 
title-page ; but the very trivial faults 
of his poem are forgotten in the good 
sense and correctness of taste by 
which his strictures on the drama 
aud its professors are almost invaria- 
bly distinguished. It consists of 
Four Cantos, written in the heroic 
couplet, addressed to Mr. Farren ; 
and in the garb of advice to that 
gentleman, Mr. Brown has given to 
the world some very just and amusing 
criticisms on the mimic world ; that 
constant object of satire; but which 
has been the means of drawing forth 
more dull and abortive aims at wit 
than any other institution the world 
ever saw. 

The “ Stage,” we think, will 
escape being ranked with those labo- 
rious masses of stupidity of which 
we last month reviewed a specimen. 
Not that we would be understood to 
announce the appearance of a secoud 
* Rosciad ;” but really, after the 
many attempts that have of late been 
made in this way, teeming with false 
grammar, and false criticism ; it does 
our hearts good to meet with one in 
which the former fault never occurs, 
and the latter very rarely ; though we 
by no means can coincide with Mr. 
Brown in thinking Conway “ impu- 
dently bold ;” Munden, “ a mere buf- 
foon ;” or Liston, ‘* a mountebank.” 
Neither is an attack which he makes 
upou Lord Byron very generous or 
very poetical; and, moreover is he 
quite certain of the truth of the facts 
he alludes to ; or has he merely re- 
ceived for truth the despicable slan- 
der of the day, without scrutinizing 
its correctness very closely? We 
trust he will expunge the lines we 
think so obnoxious, should a second 
edition of his poem be required. 

Mr. Brown’s aim has not so much 
been to criticise individuals, as to 
comment generally upon the drama, 
and the style in which it is performed 


in this country. Hence, thougl 
casual mention is made of many 
performers, few of them are the 
objects of particular criticism, al- 
though there are some very pretty 
lines descriptive of Miss Brunton ; 
some severe strictures upon Kean’s 
peculiarities ; and some warm acknow- 
ledgments of Kemble’s excellence. 
Yet he seems rather to contradict 
himself in his remarks on that great 
actor ; he says in one place 


plays his character, and finely 
plays, 
But evry part John Kemble still 
betrays.” 
p.- 12. 
and in another 


“ His art so exquisite, it cheated 
sight, 


‘© Nor seem’d like nature, but scem’d 


nature quite.” 
p. 46. 


Here, we presume, he was napping. 
In illustration of the character we 
have given of his poem, we quote the 
concluding lines of the Second 
Canto. They are by no means the 
best the book contains; but while 
they display the defects of his versifi- 
cation, they will also shew the ease 


and pleasantry with which he han- 
dles his subject :-— 


‘‘ A person once, engag’d to play a 
Jew, 

** Behind the scenes decorously with- 
drew ; 


** And in his nether garments—I for- 
bear 


“ To hint the deed he executed 
there :— 


“The man had heard, perhaps had 
read, as well, 

“ That Jews by nature have a nau- 
seous smell ; 


So judgrd that actor must be incom- 
ete 


p 
“ Who acted Shylock with a body 
sweet. 


‘* But when he heard the audience 
Swear and hiss, 
“ He took their surly greetings much 
amiss :— 
“* Folks,’ he exclaim’d, * you biss, 
and roar, and damn, 


*¢ ¢ But why? I can’t be nastier than 
Iam! 
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“ As some physicians learnedly reveal, 
“ «To make fruit wholesome, you 


should eat the peel ;’ 
“ So, when performers give delight 
by dress, 
S by errors of their acting pain us 
ess. 
** I do not hint,—‘ be sure that your 
attire 
‘6 ¢ Prove such exactly as your parts 
require ;’ 
** Advice like this is readily bestow’d, 
“¢ But does it aid an actor on his road? 
** Aid him it may, yet cannot aid him 
much, 
* For still he wants to know § th’ ex- 
actly such.’ 
‘¢ How hard is rectitude of dress to 
reach, 
“‘ Tf nature teach it not, how few can 
teach ; 
Yet in equipment there are gen’ral 
aws, 
“* Which he must bow to, who would 
gain applause. 
** Bat, those aside, let actors keep in 
view 
‘* What suits the person and perform- 
ance too. 
John the Baptist, in a camel’s 
skin, 
** Let Hamlet dress not, nor like 
Harlequin ; 
‘© Most palpable proprieties can hit, 
“None dress great Cesar like a 
greasy cit ; 
“© Nor Cassius make ridiculously big, 
“ With flowing cufis and spreading 
perriwig. 
** Perhaps no hue is painful to the 
eye, 
‘© Vet some disgust the soul, we scarce 
know why; 
“‘ They pain because they pain—ob! 
logic frail! 
is man’s—the fallible will 
ail. 
With pleasant or unpleasant 
thoughts combin’d, 
** Colours enliven or afflict the mind; 
** Some friend or foe appear’d in that 
or this, 
** And hence the fondness or the pre- 
black the gayest vest 
in life, 
And wherefore ?—Tom’s in mourn- 
ing for his wife. 
‘* How the garb pleases which my 
Jane arrays! 
* Yet, mingling in my mind with all 
her ways, 
‘“* Her candour, tenderness, and 
shakeless trust, 
** Should I c’er lose her, how would.it 
disgust ! 
** But sure that actor’s study runs to 
waste, 


Vol. ILL. 


? bag but consults an individual’s 
aste. 

‘* In Father Peter, or in Father Paul, 

to pleasure three or four, 
ut all. 


** As in our codes, so likewise in our 


coats, 

“ We go by number, not by weight of 
votes ; 

“ Concerning laws and garments, ’tis 
allow’d 

‘© Sense dwells not in the few, but in 
the crowd. 

“ Yet, to be grave, I own I ever 
thought, 

‘* Who dresses simply, dresses as he 
ought: 

“In my opinion, those performers 


err, 

** Who toil to give apparel character. 

** Costume of course must be respect - 
ed—who 

“© Would dress Posthumous like a 
trav’lling Jew? 

*€ Wolsey in buckskin breeches, or 
King John 

‘“* With stiff cravat, half-boots, and 
ruffles on? 

** Yet, why must white and brown 
each other cross, 

** To make Octavian like a piebald 
horse? 

— judiciously in black—but 
why 

“Ts Oakley’s wig for ever plac’d 
awry? 

“¢ And who are with the galleries par- 
takers 

** In the strange humour of the dress 
of Acres? 

“© Surely that oddity is mighty flat 

“© Which dwells not in the hero, but 
the hat ; 

‘* Better to lay an insufficient stress, 

“* (And prove asloven) than too much 
on dress. 

= dogs inform observers by the 
tai 

‘‘ If fear or hope, or joy or grief, 

prevail, 

‘© Some actors shew the workings of 
the mind, 

“* Not by their features, but their 
skirts behind. 

‘“* Yet mirth is better gather’d from 

our clothes 

“Than from the nauseous trick of 
venting oaths. 

“ The tow’ring collar, and the pen- 
dent skirt 

‘¢ May do no good, but can they do 
us hurt? 

‘‘ Dulness is bad, but want of comic 
vein 

‘© Cannot excuse the actor that’s pro- 
phane. 

‘“¢ Besides, in swearing is there hu- 
mour ?—None ; 
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but the foolish thund’ring of a 


Dn 

Which often disappoints the sports- 
‘man’s skill, 

‘s And scares the game he otherwise 
might kill: 

“ Yet, heav’n be prais’d, the fault is 
in decay ; 

« Alone swears Dowton—damns have 
had their day.” 


p. 22. 
We have said that the poem contains 
many passages far better than this, 
and so our readers will admit, after 
perusing the whole. Mr. Brown, 
however, has favoured us with one or 
two homely illustrations of his mean- 
ing, not allto our liking. Such pas- 
sages as the following have a some- 
what ludicrous appearance in the 
midst of a serious argument :— 
“ The grief of Brutus, and Othello’s 
grief, 


“No more resemble, than Welsh 
mutton, beef.” 


p. ll. 


** Mcthinks a paragraph by piecemeal 
said, 


** Looks like a fly that’s looking for 
his head.” 


p. 43. 


** His eyes he rolls so oddly in their 
sockets, 


‘* ‘We really fear he means to pick our 
pockets ; 


“* He speaks each line with such un- 
meaning chasms, 

‘© We really fear the man is seiz’d 
with spasms.” 


p. 47. 

He has a trick, moreover, of lug- 
ging in a word, by the head and 
shoulders, when it appears convenient 
for forming arhyme. Whocan doubt 
that bran and Burke owe the stations 
they enjoy in the two following cou- 
plets to this laziness merely :— 


“¢ Sterne’s breaks and stars set servile 
souls to work, 


« But who has mimick’d Addison or 
Burke?” p. 15. 


“Oh! deem misplac’d approvals but 
as bran, 


** And be an actor and a gentleman.” 
p. 37. 

Mr. Brown has clearly been looking 

anto “ Every Man in his Humour,” 


and has adopted Master Stephen’s 
method of tagging a rhyme. The 
passage is doubtless familiar to him; 
but we quote it for the benefit of 
those readers who may be unacquaint- 
ed with it, and sometimes find it diffi- 
cult to render their verses so harmo. 
nious as they may wish :— 


“ Stephen. And then I sent her 
another ; and my posy was, The 
deeper the sweeter, I'll be judged by 
St. Peter. 


“ Edw. Kno’well. How by St. 
Peter? I do not conceive that. 


“ Stephen. Marry, by St. Peter, to 
make up the metre.” 


We, however, are very well pleased 
with Mr. Brown, upon the whole; 
and hope he will soon write again 
upon the same subject, which he will 
find quite inexhaustible. Of his pre- 
sent poem we give one more specimen, 
and take our leave with many thanks 


for the entertainment he has imparted 
to us :— 


“‘ We rarely find them in our an- 

cient plays, 

“ But all the dramatists of recent 
days 

“ Pen staye directions, if their wit 
decline, 

*¢ And, when the scene grows dull, 
the actors dine. 

*“* Now, though the pleasure be not so 
complete 

*¢ To see another eating, as to eat, 

« Surely the man who through four 
acts has pass’d 


“ - toil, may take refreshment in the 
ast 


Some over-nice and churlish critics 
teach, 


“ This custom would be honoured in 
the breach ; 

“‘ But, whatsoever arguments they 
bring, 

“ A dinner is a very pretty thing ; 

‘“‘ It infinitely more than dirks and 
drums, 

“¢ Home to mens’ businesses and bo- 
soms comes ; ) 

** Hundreds, who see unmov’d prince 
Hamlet die, 

“ With them who eat shew heart-felt 
sympathy. 

iron critics squeamishly pro- 
est, 


“ Dinners are inconsistent with the 
rest; 
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“© And vow it blurs the beauty of the 


scene 

“ That greasy facts should fiction 
contravene ; 

** But, actors, heed them not; pur- 
sue your plan ; 

** Who cannot dine, will rail at those 
who can. 

** T like to see a lover, or a chief, 

* Sit down at last to mutton or to 
beef; 

‘* Employ his lips to taste as well as 


= > eg his dagger for aknife and 
ork ; 
** Forget those frowns that made him 
look so cross, 
‘* And help himself, with smiles, to 
caper-sauce. 
‘¢ Allow your managers to interfere 
**.In all things but your meals; be 
Hampdens here ; 
‘** And shew, by ev’ry joint’s aspiring 
smoke, 
“* You eat in earnest, though you die 
in joke.” 
p. 30. 


Childe Harold in the Shades. An In- 
_fernal Romaunt. London. Hook- 
ham. 1819. Svo. pp. 80. 


This is a very clever and amusing 
work, though we confess we but lit- 
tle expected to find it such, upon 
perusing the title-page. The vile 
attempts at imitating the style of 
Lord Byron, which have appeared 
in so many forms, immediately re- 
curred to our recollection ; and we 
doubted not that we had here stum- 
bled upon another of them. We 
were, however, pleasantly surprised, 
by finding it the production of a man 


of talent, whose humour we delight_ 


in, though we cannot always admit 
the justice of his satire. It is a 
kind of modern “ Dunciad,” writ- 
ten in the Spenserian stanza, upon 
the plan of “ Childe Harold,” i. e. 
with no plan at all; being little more 
than the poet’s sentiments upon va- 
rious matters, strung together by a 
very slight thread of story. The 
reflections are supposed to proceed 
chiefly from Lord Byron in the re- 
gions below; and the style in which 


the work is written will be shewn by 
quoting the opening stanzas; pre- 
mising that our estimate of Lord B.’s 
character, both as a man and a poet, 
is at least fifty degrees higher than 
that of the present author :— 


‘S Reader, I told thee late that it 
was fit 

“The spell should break of my 
protracted dream ; 

‘© My song had ceas’d; and what 
was writ, was writ. 

*¢ If then, perchance, there are to 
whom may seem 

‘* Strange and unmeet, renewal of 
a theme 

So late relinquish’d—know, in 
sooth, I scorn 

‘© To fetter my free thoughts, and 
lightly deem 

“Of man and man’s opinion—I 
was born 

** To bear his Jeers unmov’d, as if my 

heart were horn. 


“ But change of time and place ean 
change the mind ; 

“ And — ’s a subject cordial to the 
soul; 

“ And threats, like promises, are 
empty wind ; 

“* And Pegasus a steed which scorns 
control, 

‘* Whose headlong speed pursues 2 
flying goa, 

“ Which flits before him: lapsing 
ages view 

‘* Few souls like mine, as in their 
course they roll. 

‘© Shall, then, the laws which sway 
earth’s common crew 

Genius and rank restrain—a peer 
and poet too? 


‘* Forbid it, chance! beside, I am 
not now 

‘“* What then I was; for now, in 
sooth, [ dwell 

‘‘ (Start not, ye dames! to Fale 
must all things bow) 


~~ Tn Orcus’ dismal shades: your 


fears dispel ; 

‘* In elden times e’en worthies went 
to Hell: 

‘ Vice is a name alone; the self- 
same way 

‘¢ Was trod by good and bad, as 
poets tell. 

‘¢ Though now an empty shade—on 
earth, I 

“ The prison of my soul was scarce 

terrestrial clay. 


« — I bore the lightning of my 
mind, 

“ For I was all a storm—within my 
soul 
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“ With fury raged the intellectual 
win 


d 

And blew the lightning fiercer ; 
till to coal, 

“ Bellows-like working, it trans- 
form’d the whole 

“ Diviner part, and left me black 
within, 

“ Scath’d by the thunder ;—Being’s 
poison’d bowl 

“ Ev’n to the dregs I drank, and 
found that sin 


“ If not the child of sense, at least is 
near of kin.” 


We have now a description of 
some of the inhabitants of the infernal 
regions. The following stanzas will 
shew that the author has studied the 


style of “ Beppo,” with as much 


attention as he has that of “ Childe 
Harold 


“© But lo, the Furies! dames who 
keep uncut 

“ Their nails, to scratch the faces 
of dead sinners, 

as the talons of she-tigers, 

ut 

“* Sharper by far, with which their 
hellish dinners 

“« From Charnel-house they tear— 
huge-buttock’d Mynheers, 

** Spruce Frenchman, meagre Spa- 
niard, fat John Bull— 

‘¢ Male, female, young, or middle- 
ag’d, or in years— 

“¢ All one to them! from out their 
graves they pull 


** And gorge their craving maws, e’en 
to repletion full. 


‘“* Their eyes are burning coals, and 
huge pitchforks 

“ Their teeth ; their tongues sharp 
flames, going, Oh Lord! 

Like mortal woman’s; swearing, 
too, like Turks: 


“ Their hair (I tell no lies, upon 
word) 


m 
= Snakes of all kinds and lengths ; 
you never heard 


“ Such hissing as they make; in- 
stead of snout, 


“These nymphs have toads; and 
when, to rage bestirr’d, 


“The viper-race their forked 
tongues put out, 


They twine the pseudo-nose in wan- 
ton curls about.” 


Some of our principal bards now 
pass in review before him, and 
are succeeded by others of more 
ignoble fame. We quote the stanza 
in which the latter are enumerated 3 


though we are disgusted at sevj 
the name of Wordsworth brought in 
to “honour such corruption ;” a 
want of taste which occurs several 
times in the coure of the poem :— 


‘¢ Such names as these—for, from 
among the mass, 


‘6 We'll take a few which hitch into 
our rhyme ; 


These prowlers in the purlieus of 
Parnass, 


‘6 Despite of falling still who strive 
to climb, 


“ Bedanb’d at every fall with dir- 
tier slime : 


W—ps—tu, whose pen damna- 
tion can not blunt ; 


“ who sleeping writes 
to save his time ; 


“ F—ze—.tp, B—re—s, Ke—ts, 
ress forward to the front, 
‘¢ With, emptier yet than these, that 
egotist, L—en H—nvt.” 

The punishment which we are 
assured is inflicted upon these wit- 
lings, is the most intolerable ever yet 
conceived by the mind of man. It 
is nothing less than being compelled 
eternally to read the works of one 
another. After a few severe lashes 
bestowed upon them, the bard is 


seized by the Furies, and hurried 


towards the judgmeut-seat of Pluto. 
The wonders he beholds on his jour- 
ney are depicted with exquisite hu- 
mour, but we cannot afford room for 
specimens suflicient to do justice to 
this part of the work. To all who 
interest themselves about the scrib- 
bling phalanxes of the day it must 
prove highly interesting; and we 
beg to recommend it to them as a 
production well deserving a perusal. 
Some notes are subjoined, written in 
a very pleasant and sprightly vein. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Hazlitt has in the press, “ A 
Letter to William Gifford, Esq.” 

Speedily will be published “ Two 
Papers—A Theatrical Critique; and 
an Essay (being No. 999, of The 
Pretender) on Sonnet Writers in 
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general; including a Sonnet on 
Mysexzr. Attributed to the Editor 
of the ‘Examiner ;’ preceded by 
proofs of their authenticity, founded 
upon the authority of internal evi- 
dence.” 

Mr. Lowndes, of Bow Street, has 
a Memoir of Miss Somerville in the 
press. We have seen the portrait 


with which it is intended to be em- 
bellished, and can assure our readers 
that a finer specimen of the perfec- 
tion to which the arts of portrait- 
painting and engraving have arrived, 
has seldom been witnessed. It is 
one of those likenesses which are 


absolutely startling trom their exqui- 
site fidelity. 


London Theatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 
LA MODISTA RAGGIRATRICE. 


The only novelty at this house in 
the operatic department, since the 
publication of our last number, is 
“Ta Modista Raggiratrice,” 
Intriguing Milliner,) an Opera 
Buffa, the music by Paisiello, pro- 
duced February 16th. We believe 
this is not the first time of its being 
performed in this country, it having 
been played so long since as 1796. 
To the beauty of the music alone 
does it owe its present revival: for 
it certainly does not possess so great 
a share of probability or interest 
as some of the Operas so admi- 
rably performed at this theatre. 
Perlina, the Milliner (Madame Bel- 
lochi) has three suitors, viz. Gian- 
Serrante, a Fencing Master (Garcia;) 
Mithridates, a Physician (Angrisani ;) 
and Gavino, a Schooimaster, (Am- 
brogetti.) These gentlemen are all 
of them very few degrees removed 
from mere idiots; but the palm of 
Stupidity is borne away by Gavino, 
who nevertheless is the object of 
Madame Perlina’s ardent affection ; 
an affection she has great difficulty in 
making him comprehend. How- 
ever, in conclusion, she succeeds in 
rendering him sensible of her love, 
and they are united. The rejected 
gentlemen, we presume, are disposed 
of to the two apprentices of Perlina, 


(Corri and Mori,) who are deeply 
enamoured of them. Notwithstand- 
ing the piece has some defects, it 
contains one scene, at the close of the 
first act, which, though the humour is 
of the most farcical description, the 
acting of Ambrogetti renders exces- 
sively laughable. Each of Madame 
Perlinw’s lovers visits ker in succes- 
sion; and as one arrives, she puts 
the other, for concealment, in the place 
of an image made use of to display 
her caps ‘and millinery to advantage. 
They are all three, in turn, placed 
in this ridiculous situation, and ex- 
posed to the ridicule of Madame and 
her apprentices. The old air Malbroug 
s’en vat en guerre is here introduced 
by Madame Bellochi, and sung very 
sweetly. This lady appears to pay 
more attention to the acting of the 
characters she undertakes, than is 
common with the generality of Italian 
performers, and certainly possesses 
good comic talents. We wish, how- 
ever, she would not endeavour to 
render her looks so very significant ; 
her attempts in this way are fre- 
quently so overstrained as to border 
closely upon grimace. She is cer- 
tainly by no means a beauty; but 
the dress she wears in “ La Modista 
Raggiratrice” is far more becoming 
than that in which she made her 
déb it: the most unfortunate one for a 
first impression it was ever our lot 
to witness. The present opera 
contains two pieces admirably cal- 
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culated to display her masterly pow- 
ers of execution. One in the first 
act Dove sento, descriptive of the 
kind of lover she is desirous of pos- 
sessing ; anda bravura in the second, 
Di piacer, a very difficult composi- 
tion, but which she gives most brilli- 
antly. The compass of her voice is 
indeed surprising, and astonishes us 
the more, as it developes itself upon 
a more intimate acquaintance. Per- 
haps no female organ ever equalled 
hers iv this particular, though in 
melting sweetness she undoubtedly 
is inferior to Fodor. We were 
happy again to see Angrisani, who 
made his first appearance for the 
season as Mithridates ; he employs 
his fine bass voice to advantage in an 
air in the first act, descriptive of 
women ; but has little scope for dis- 
playing those powers of acting which 
his Masetto has shewn him to be pos- 
sessed of. The chief burden of the 
performance rests upon Ambrogetti, 
who sustains it with his usual plea- 
santry. He gives some ludicrous 
Specimens of his profieiency in 
English pronunciation, in repeating 
after Madame Perlina the names of 
the various places from which she 
has received letters soliciting the he- 
nour of her hand. Garcia, Corri, 
and Mori, in parts searcely worthy 
of them, do their utmost to promote 
the success of the piece; and it has 
been reccived very favourably, but 
we presume will soon be set aside by 
the production of “Il Don Gie- 


vanni,” which we see is announced 
for February 28th. 


PAUL ET VIRGINIE. 


Gardel’s ballet of this name was 
revived by M. Guillet on the 6th of 
February. The cast of parts, since 
its last performance in this country, 
is of course entirely changed. The 
characters of Paul and Virginia are 
now played by Achille and Milanie ; 
and those of Dominique and Morre 


by Baptiste and Farcy. The scenes 
are in one or two instances very 
pretty, particularly that with which 
the piece commences. Baptiste 
gives a specimen of his ability as an 
actor upon the first view of his face 
in a mirror. Many people seem to 
be of opinion that his alarm at such 
a sight is by no means surprising, 
The dances are neat; and the 
only dissatisfaction felt, appeared to 
be excited by their brevity. 

A new Divertissement was brought 
forward on this evening, which met 
with some applause. It was termed 
Spanish, but had little to charac- 
terize it as such, except the intro- 
duction of a pair of Castanets, not 
very skilfully made use of, by a 
lady whose name we shall refrain 
from mentioning. This novelty 
was, however, superseded on the 
20th February, by one of the 
prettiest Divertissements we remem- 
ber to have seen for several seasons 
past. A masquerade was rendered 
the medium of introducing the whole 
strength of the ballet department, 
whose exertions were rapturously and 
deservedly applauded. They all 
performed admirably ; but we must 
particularize the exeeution of the 
Minuet de la Cour and new Gavotte by 
Milanie and Baptiste. It would, we 
apprehend, be difficult for the science 
of dancing to produce anything sut- 
passing it in grace and elegance. 
This little piece will doubtless main- 
tain its place somewhat longer than 
the general run of these composi- 
tions. The ballet of ‘ Telemaque” 
is announced for performance on the 
2nd of March. 


DRURY LANE. 
HIGH NOTIONS. 


February 11th.—A new musical 
farce, by Mr. Parry, the composer, 
was this evening produced, preceded 
by “ Othello ;” when we had again 
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the gratification of seeing Mr. Kean 
in what we deem the most perfect of 
his performances. It is needless to 
particularize beauties in a piece of 
acting that abounds with them; yet 
we cannot avoid remarking that Kean’s 
delivery of the most affecting passage 
that even Shakspeare has written, is 
worthy of his author. We mean the 
speech beginning, “ What sense had 
I of her stol’n hours of lust?” and 
the following one, “ I had been 
happy,” &c. No one, we should 
think, who has heard him, can ever 
forget it. Not less fineis the appal- 
ling tone of his terrible exclamation 
“Blood! blood, Iago.” His Moor 
is truly the Moor of Shakspeare, 
though it still has its defects. We 
will instance his delivery of the 
lines :— 

** Oh, that the slave had forty thou- 

sand lives ; 
** One is too poor, too weak for my 
revenge.” 

The word poor is here roared out 
as if it were spelled thus—pooooorrre: 
the remainder of the sentence is lost 
in an indistinct growl ; he strikes his 
breast three slaps with his right hand; 
then tosses his arms above his head ; 
and advances rapidly to the corner of 
the stage. This is aspecimen of the 
trickery by which he mars many of 
the most beautiful parts of his per- 
formance. It always meets with ap- 
plause, ’tis true; but from whom ? 


Why will he be so unjust to his own ~ 


genius? We see also that he is infect- 
ed with the bastard delicacy of the 
age. The ridiculous substitution of 
hoore for whore occurred several 
times ; and in the last scene instead 
of “ Pale as thy smock,” he favoured 
us with “ Pale as thy sheets.” “The 
pox of such antick, lisping, affected 
fantasticoes,” as Mercutio says ; “‘ these 
new tuners of accents.”” We are 
sorry to remark that Mr. Bengough’s 
Iago was a perfect foil to the Othello 
of the evening; nor was the Desde- 
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mona of Mrs. West one whit better. 
While witnessing the attempts of this 
lady and gentleman, we several times 
said to ourselves, in the words of 
Emilia, “‘ onder’s fou) murder done.” 
By the way, Mrs. Glover’s Emilia 
is a most alarming performance. We 
frequently felicitated ourselves that 
we were not within her reach, 

High Notions,” which followed, 
is a highly amusing farce, though it 
has not the slightest novelty either of 
plot or dialogue. Sir Frederic Au- 
gustus Pugeant, (Munden) from being 
a vulgar tradesman in the Borough, 
becomes, by the death of a relation, 
a Baronet. He immediately affects 
the society of great men; and at the 
opening of the Farce, is just arrived 
at Exmouth, with his niece, (Miss 
Cubitt) whom he has resolved to 
marry to no one but a man of rank. 
However, by the address of the young 
lady’s lover, (T. Cooke) and his 
valet, (Russell) Sir Frederick is im- 
posed upon, and gives the young 
lady to the man of her choice, sup- 
posing him to bea Duke. Munden 
is the great support ofthe piece, and 
delighted us amazingly. He sings a 
duet with his man Jim, (Knight) to 
the tune of the Tyrolese Waltz, di- 
recting him to prepare for the enter- 
tainment of the supposed Duke—a 
kind of imitation of the “‘ Finch ’an 
dal vino” in “Il Don Giovanni.” 
This was encored the first night, and 
even called for a third time. He 
has also a very comical song about 
Polly Wilkins, in which he shews he 
has not lost his old talent of making 
agreat deal from a little. But the 
richest bit in the whole performance 
is his perusal of a bill of fare. We 
had here Munden in all his glory. 
We hope and trust that there is no 
truth in the report of this being his 
last season. Russell, as the sham 


Duke, played admirably ; as well as 
in a disguise he assumes of the Mas- 
His feigned 


ter of the Ceremonies. 
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characters indeed are much better 
than his real one, all the humour of 
which consists in saying incessantly 
“Don’t hurry me, Sir.’ The piece, 
however, is a very pleasant trifle ; 
and Mr. Parry deserves our warm 
thanks, if it be only for having af- 
forded so good an opportunity for 
the display of old Joe’s inimitable 
countenance. 


SWITZERLAND. 

A new tragedy, under this title, 
the composition of Miss Jane Porter, 
was produced on the 15th of February. 
It was damned most outrageously, 
and withdrawn by particular desire 
of the whole audience, imparted in 
very forcible terms to Mr. S$. Kemble 
the manager, who was called upon 
the stage to hear this announcement 
of the public wish. Nearly half an 
hour elapsed from the time the cur- 
tain fell til Mr. Kemble made his 
appearance; and much ill-temper 
was shewn on this account; though 
we are assured that he was all the 
while on his passage from the Green 
Room ; but, as “ great bodies move 
slowly,” he could not possibly reach 
the scene of action more quickly. 

We confess that the sudden damna- 
tion of this tragedy somewhat grieved 
us. Not that we have any reason to 
think it was unjustly condemned; 
but, to deal openly with our readers, 
we were not present on the occasion, 
and are therefore totally unable to 
give the slightest account of its 
merits. The preceding description 
of its reception we have taken from 
the newspapers, which may be pretty 
generally depended upon in such af- 
fairs ; but we must be excused from 
adopting any of their opinions upon 
the character of the piece itself. We 
must say, we truste:! too much to 
Miss Porter ; and, notiing doubting 
that we should have sufficient subse- 
quent opportunities of witnessing her 
tragedy, suffered ourselves on the 


first evening to be enticed elsewhere, 
We trust our readers will excuse 
this little neglect of duty ; and when 
they recollect that we have now for 
more than two years attended all 
first representations, “in winter's 
cold and summer’s parehing heat,” 
admit that one instance of negligence 
is not unpardonable. We believe 
this tragedy is the pieee alluded toin 
an extract from a pamphlet on the 
affairs of Drury Lane Theatre, which 
our readers will find at p. 8 of our 
present volume. Kean, it is said, 
acted most lazily ; and made no ex- 
ertion tu avert the fate it met with. 


THE HEROINE. 


February 22nd.— A new melo- 
drama, called “ The Heroine; or, 
A Daughter’s Courage,” was pro- 
duced this evening. It contained the 
customary ingredients to be found in 
these things: a most mereiless villain ; 
a courageous, devoted young lady; 
and some scenes of humour, to relieve 
the more serious portions. To these 
attractions was added, what the 
bills called a Pus Seul by Miss Tree; 
and these delicig, backed by numerous 
orders, procured for it a pretty kind 
reception. The punishment of torture 
is abolished, and eonsequently no 
man has any right to expect that we 
should say more of it; or enlarge 
upon a subject with which even little 
boys and girls of four years old are 
beginning to be disgusted. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


MISS SOMERVILLE. 


On the Sth of February we saw 
this lady play Meg Merrilies for the 
second time in London; a part iD 
which, al several provincial theatres, 
particularly at Bath, she bas been 
much admired. As a great novelty, 
it was announced that she would @s- 
sume the Scottish dialeet in her 
delivery of the dialogue. This we 
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think was ridiculous enough. Why 
is poor Meg to be doomed to that 
barbarous jargon, while all the re- 
maining characters speak good Eng- 
lish? We cannot possibly conceive 
that there is anything more striking 
in such expressions as “ There's ane 
aboon a’” than in “ There’s one 
above all ;” or why half the folks in 
the theatre are to be puzzled to know 
what Meg is talking about. Leaving 
the little affectation of the Scotch 
lingo out of the question, Miss So- 
merville performed the character very 
ably ; and imparted to it an interest 
fully equal to that it received from 
her predecessor. Afterall, however, 
it is quite unworthy of her great 
talents ; and we grieve to see youth 
and beauty hidden under the squalid 
disguise of rags and red ochre. If 
she limit her ambition to such per- 
furmances as this, we shall despair of 
seeing her attain to the high rank on 
the stage her personal charms and 
her abilities entitle her to aspire to. 
The part of Dirk, rendered vacant 
by Tokely’s death, was played by 
some one, astranger tous, in a very 
inferior style. Miss Matthews being 
ill, Julia Mannering fell to the lot of 
Mrs. Hill, who gave us no reason to 
regret the change. Duruset improves 
rapidly ; he sung I'll love thee night 


and day, love, deliciously. 


WHO’S THE DUPE? 


This pleasant farce was revived on 


the 3rd of February, and has several 
times been repeated. Mr. Farren’s 
Old Doiley we think isa partial fai- 
lure ; he by no means played the cha- 
racter wilh such richness of humour 
as would have been imparted to it by 
Munder or Mathews; though he 
still rendered it an entertaining piece 
of acting. His forte, however, we 
think more than ever, does not lie so 
much in the caricatures of farce, as 
in the more delicate sketches of 
comedy. Mrs, T. Hill played El- 
Vol, 


zabeth as well as such a character 
could he played. She looked charm- 
ingly, dressed prettily, and was the 


very picture of gaiety and good 


humour. Fawcett is somewhat an- 
tique for the part of Gradus, but he 
was nevertheless highly amusing. 
The speechifying scene is one of the 
drollest we recollect having witnessed. 


MR. HUNT. 


February 4th. A gentleman named 
Hunt, pupil of Mr. T. Welsh, 
made his débét this evening as Mac- 
heath. Heisa young man ; talland 
well made; with sparkling black 
eyes, white teeth, an aquiline nose, 
and altogether of a very handsome 
appearance ; though not exactly the 
“* gay, bold-faced villain” we figure to 
ourselves in thinking of Macheath. 
His voice in the lower tones seems 
to be somewhat husky; or as if he 
had what is vulgarly termed a burr 
in his throat ; but his upper notes are 
excessively sweet. His style of sing- 
ing appeared to us to be sufficiently 
unadorned and  sfmple; though 
several of the papers have accused 
him of belonging to the Braham 
school, and employing abundance of 
ornament, He was encored in My 
heart was so free, and How happy 
could I be with either: the latter in 
particular was boisterously applauded. 
His articulation in singing is remark- 


_ably distinct ; but he hurried over 


the dialogue in a very slovenly 
manner; dropping every third word; 
and, moreover, required much‘ as- 
sistauce from the prompter. We 
once or twice suspected he was think- 
ing more of what impression he made 
upon the ladies in the boxes, than of 
what was passing upon the stage. 
Miss Stephens’s Polly retains all its 
gentleness and fascination. We 
never wish to enjoy a finer treat than 
to hear her sing these sougs. She 
appears to have grown lustier during 
her late trip to Ircland ; and we are 
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sorry to see stoops more terribly than 
ever. This is a most ungraceful 
habit, and we think it would be 
worth while, were she to endeavour to 
correct it. Mr. Hunt has since 
played Carlos. 


EVADNE. 
February 10th. 
~ Weare sorry to say that this is with 


usa month of excuses. We have not 
yet been able to witness the perlorm- 
ance of “ Evadne,” and are therefore 
obliged to borrow the remarks of a 
gentleman who has frequently honour- 
ed us with his assistance. We re- 
quest he will pardon the liberty we 
have taken; and are sure our readers 
have no reason to regret the substitu- 
tion of his criticism for one of our own. 


“ The story of this piece is, no 
doubt, by this time familiar to most of 
our readers, and instead, therefore, of 
taking up their time by its recapitula- 
tion, we shall content ourselves with 
a few remarks on its leading features. 
Aliowing for the inherent improba- 
bility of the main incident eC deser- 
tion of Evadne by Vicentio), we must 
eoncede that the progress of the tra- 
gedy, from the opening scene till 
about the middle of the fourth act, is 
managed with consummate ability; 
but, from that period, as if the author 
had exhausted all his invention, the 
interest gradually, or rather suddenly, 
declines, to a point of absolute indif- 
ference; a feeling greatly promoted 
by the artificial as well as dul) expe- 
dient with which the tragedy termi- 
nates. Had the chastity of Evadne 
been preserved incidentally by an ap- 
peal to the statue, and the reformation 
ofthe Hing effected in consequence, 
the event would have beeu entitled to 
considerable praise, both for its novel- 
ty and character ; but it appears, in 
its present shape, with a very bad 
grace ; and the desire of Evadne to be 
left alone with the King, as well as the 
facility with which Colonna gets rid 
of his scruples on the occasion, are 
both, in our opinion, strikingly incon- 
sistent witb the purity of the one and 
the immaculate honour of the other 
personage. The denouement too is 
certainly not very tragic, for no one 
suffers but the guilly; and the petty 
surprises and artifices resorted to, in 
order to bring the piece to a con- 
élusion, are almost as essentially comic 
as any thing clse. As for Vicentio, 


he is a being below our contempt: the 
ease with which he suffers himself to 
be deceived, and tho little (we do not 
remember any) trouble he gives him. 
self to gain any further information 
on the subject of Evadne’s connection 
with the King, are perfectly unna- 
tural. If the amour of his mistress 
was so public as all his pretended 
friends insinuate, he might have satis. 
fied himself in a moment of its truth; 
and the readiness with which Evadne 
delivers the portrait from her bosom, 
should, at least, have staggered his 
belief that the King’s likeness could 
have got there by honest means. We 
have not leisure to proceed more 
minutely with our examination, and, 
perhaps, have expressed our Opinions 
rather inelegantly as well as confused. 
ly; but we hope we have touched 
upon the defects of the tragedy 
suiliciently to explain our meaning, 
and to provoke further discussion, 
The language, like the plot, decreases 
in merit after a certain period. The 
three first acts contain many beautiful 
passages of sentiment and poetry ; but 
it, at length, degenerates into bom- 
bast. The latter speeches are replete 
with expressions of frenzy, such as 
tearing out hearts, and tearing people 
to pieces, which are sometimes very 
ludicrously brought in; and, on one 
occasion, excitedaloudlaugh. Evadne 
says, her ancestors shudder at the 
design of the King, and “ feel a horrid 
animation in the grave.” Part of the 
design of this tragedy is borrowed 
from an old production of the stage, 
Traytor” of Shirley. 

“The acting is entitled tothe highest 
commendation. The chief character 
is allotted to the superior abilities of 
Mr. Young, and he executes his task 
in a masterly manner ;_his agitation 
and indignation at the affronts offered 
by Vicentio to his sister, were ex- 
pressed with a degree of animation 
that spread itself to every part of the 
audience. Miss O'Neill never dis- 
played her talents to more advantage 
than in Evadne ; her whole perform- 
ance was so equally rich in beauty, 
that no distinct comment is needed. 
Macready played the villain capitally, 
and with wonderful discrimination ; 
his conception is always admirable. 
C. Kemble, Abbott, and Mrs. Faucit, 
did what they could with their parts, 
but only succeeded moderately. The 
play was favourably received. ; 

“ The prologue is a very stupid as 
well asa very inelegant composition. 
The modesty of Miss O'Neill, we 
Imagine, ought to request the omission 
of the personal allusion to herself; 
and although many young ladies, who 
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frequent Covent Garden, may not 
have to boast so prepossessing an ap- 
pearance as this actress, we think the 
following lines, as being insulting, 
should he immediately suppressed :— 


‘Oh rng each maid Evadne’s virtue 
share 

‘ With heart as faithful, raovcH wire 
FORM LESS FAIR.’ ”’ 


PLACE-HUNTERS. 
February 12th. A new farce, called 


‘© The Place-Hunters,” was produced 
this evening, and received with partial 
applause. It appeared to us a very 
amusing piece; but on the second 
representation it met with a most 
determined opposition ; insomuch 
that a promise was made from the 
stage it should be withdrawn. It has, 
however, been subsequently cut down, 
and performed once or twice as an 
interlude, under the title of “* Howto 
get a Place.” 


MINOR THEATRES. 
REGENCY. 

More numerous and respectable 
audiences than this theatre has wit- 
nessed for some years, continue to 
frequent it, attracted by the conti- 
nual variety of entertainments which 
the bills announce. Amongst the 
most able of the performers is a Mr. 
Lewis, who will doubtless, ere long, 
if merit meet with due distinction, be 
better known to the town than at pre- 
sent, The past month has presented 
two variations from the routine of the 
regular representations. On the 8th 


February, the theatre was hired for a_ 


performance to be given for the bene- 
iit of Mr. Grove, late Manager of the 
Brighton Theatre. On this occasion 
a Mr. Roach, son, we believe, of the 
proprietor of the “ Fashionable Li- 
brary and Printing Office, Winegar 
Yard,” was announced for Gloster, 
and the bills of the day contained 


the following notice :— 


“* The Public are respectfully in- 
formed, that a dispute having arisen 
between two gentlemen of great cele- 
brity in the Theatrical World, as to 


the abilities of Mr. Roach, the one 
has resolved on betting a wager ofone 
hundred guineas, that he will perform 
the character equal to Mr. Kean.” 

Unfortunately, or perhaps fortu- 
nately, for Mr. Roach, the audience 
were so little of the “ gentleman’s” 
opinion, that the moment Gloster 
made his appearance, a most tre- 
mendous uproar was commenced, 
which did not subside till after seve- 
ral addresses from Mr. Beverly had 
been made, and the part was as. 
signed to another performer. A 
much more successful attempt was 
made by an Amateur on the 18th of 
February, as Duke Aranza; his 
performance of the part was far 
superior to the generality of such 
undertakings, and we presume will 
be repeated. He was honoured with 
a most numerous auditory. 


CIRCUS. 


The “ Heart of Mid Lothian” has, 
as we predicted would be the case, 
been repeated every evening during 
the month. In fact, the few play- 
goers who may omit seeing Miss 
Taylor’s personation of Jeanie, 
will lose such a treat as is seldom to 
be met with. The only drawback 
upon its excellence is her defective 
pronunciation of the Scottish dialect; 
at least it appears such toour Southron 
ears, though we may very possibly 
be mistaken. Cooke’s Duke of 
Argyll is almost equally excellent, 
but we are doubtful whether any 


Duke of that name ever assumed the 


description of dress in which Mr. 
Cooke appears ; except perhaps ata 
Masquerade. A new Melo-drama, 
called “ The Ruffian Boy,” founded 
on the tale of that name, in Mrs. 
Opie’s collection, was produced Fe- 
bruary 15th. It has all the wildinte- 
rest of the original, and is excellently 
performed. We cannot conclude this 
notice, without observing how admi- 
rably the new scenery is painted at 
this theatre, and the profusion with 
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which it is introduced in every novel- 
ty. Itformsa contrast to the nig- 


the regular theatres, not very ho- 
nourable to the reputation of the 


gardly supply of this article at one of latter. 


Mliscellancous Articles. 


THEATRICAL MERRY- 
MAKING. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir,—Your correspondent Jose- 
phus is a droll fellow ;¥ but as he 
mercly transmitted you the titles of 
the songs which he proposed should 
be sung by the performers, I beg 
leave to offer you an account of those 
which actually were sung by them at 
a Theatrical Merry-Making held a 
few nights since. The evening was 
devoted to conviviality ; and the fol- 
lowing may be depended upon as a 
correct aceount of what took place, 
though I do not think it proper to 
mention the source from whence I 
derived my information. The Con- 
cert was opened by Incledon, who 
sung I was, d’ye see, a waterman, in 
the finest style. He was followed by 
Mr. Munden, who chaunted Little 
Joey’s Christening; upon which, 
Mrs. Glover, with a toss of her head, 
declared that such songs were not fit 
for delicate society ; and placing her 
hand upon her bosom, she warbled 
the Scotch air, Busk ye, busk ye, my 
bonny, benny bride. Mr. Arnold, 
who was present, now chimed in with 
Come, thou eveet, Eolian lyre ;_ but, 
unluckily, Mr. P. Moore taking it 
into his head that this was intended 
as a hit at himself, began to exclaim 
most loudly against it. The noise 
called forth Mr. S. Kemble, who 
interposed with O, dear, what can 
the matter be ? and coutrived to pa- 
cify Mr. Moore, who resumed his 
seat, humming Manager Strut, and 
{ am a Friar of orders grey. Mr. 
Conway now rose ; and, accompany- 
ing himself on the long drum, 
began Munden’s old song 


* Vide p. 18, 


Gad-a-mercy, devil’s in me ; 

All the damsels wish to win me ; 

Like a May-pole round me clutter, 
&e. 


He was, however, cut short by Mr. 
Egerton, who commenced Diogenes 
surly and proud; but he, in his 
turn, was interrupted by Mr. D. 
Fisher, who, in a melancholy tone, 
whined out Lord, remember David; 
and, to evince his respect for sacred 
compositions, requested he might be 
permitted to add Handel’s Water 
Music. This, however, was opposed 
by Mr. Incledon; who represented 
in strong language the advantages of 
drinking their liquor ‘“‘ as neuat as 
imported.” Miss Somerville then, 
with a broad Scotch accent, sung 
Woo’d, und married, and a’; and 
Mr. Farley, in a voice of thunder, 
gave J have a silent sorrow here with 
astonishing effect. To evince the 
admiration he had excited, Miss 
Stephens addressed him with O, take 
this nose-gay, gentle youth. Mr. 
Hughes, who sat on the right hand 
of Mr. Kean, now gave A master I 
have, and I am his man; upon 
which, Mr. Kean, with great glee, 
struck up Hew sweet are the flowers 
that grow by the fountain; and 
finding this was received with much 
applause, he added Yow ll find I’m 
resolved to be cock of the walk in a 
still finer style. Mr. Liston, who 
had been napping during the whole 
of the evening, now awoke; and 
having sung My wife’s a winsome 
wee thing, fell asleep again, ejacu- 
lating, “ My conscience!” and 
“ Prodigious!”—At this period a 
slight fracas disturbed the harmony 
of the company. Miss Foote, Miss 
Brunton, and Miss Matthews rose at 
the same moment ; and, by a curious 
coincidence, each began singing Fo 
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know which was the smartest girl, 
three goddesses one day. Neither of 
them appeared willing to yield the pre- 
cedency, and all was confusion ; when 
Mr. Emery roused himself, and 
burst forth with Hush, ye pretiy 
warbling choir, and A pox of your 
pother about this or that. ‘The con- 
tending fair ones were immediately 
silent; and Mr. Oxberry then rose 
to give With a pipe in onehand, and 
a jug in the other; when he was 
very unpolitely interrupted by Mr. 
Incledon, with Take, oh, take those 
lips away. Harley now sung A clerk 
Iwas in London gay; Mr. Bengough, 
The Post Captain ; and Mr. Gattie, 
Mr. Mug. The company were next 
called upon to listen to Mr. Fawcett, 
who struck up The Vicar of Bray; 
during the progress of which, several 
of the performers were heard to 
whisper in a satirical tone Hurk, the 
lark at heav’n’s gate sings. Mrs. 
Mardyn followed with What beauties 
does Flora disclose, and To hear a 
sweet goldjinch’s sonnet. This was 
succeeded by Happy tuwny Moor 
from Miss Halford; upon which, 
Miss Ivers, rather spitefully, gave 
Say, little foolish fluttering thing. 
These were the principal eflusions of 
the evening. To particularize every 
song would be tedious. I shall 
therefore merely mention one or two 
more, and then conclude -— What a 


beauty I do grow, by Miss Tidswell;- 


A bull in a china-shop, by Mr. Pow- 


ell; and Gaffer Gray, by Mr. Mad- 
docks. 


TOM. 


THE DRURY-LANE COMPANY. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 
Srr,—In the last number of your 
magazine, you slightly animadverted 
upon the assertion contained in Mr. 
S. Kemble’s letter to Miss Kelly, viz. 
that “ the Committee were most anx- 
ious to retain all the prominent talent 


which they possessed last season.’’* 
I could have wished that this subject 
had been followed up a little further ; 
and that the base and shameless un- 
truth which Mr. Kembie was made the 
medium fur conveying to the world, 
had been exposed in the manner it 
deserves to be. The most clear, pers- 
picuous, and convincing method of 
doing this is the publication of a list 
of the performers dismissed from that 
theatre since the last summer; and 
opposite to their names those of the 
persons who have been engaged in 
their places—i. e. when even an at- 
tempt has been made to fill the vacan- 
cies:— 


Dismissals. 


Mrs. Davison 
Miss Kelly 
Mrs. Bartley 
Miss Byrne 


Miss Macauley 
Mr. Dowton Mr. Cowell 
Mr. Wallack Mr. Fisher 
Mr. T. P. Cooke Mr. H. Kemble 
Mr. Elliston Mr. Russell 
Mr. Maywood Mr. Yarnold 


Engagements. 


Mrs. West 

Miss Witham 

Madame Belgar 
Mrs. M‘Kenzie 


It must be confessed that in the list 
of those dismissed, talent of the most 
prominent description may be dis- 
cerned; but on casting our eyes over 
that of the engagements, what do we 
behold ?—Alas! (with the exception of 
Mrs. West and Miss Witham,t+) the 


most wretched collection of sticks 


imaginabie; and even of these, it is 


* Vide pp. 15 and 46. 


+ Let it be remembered that it is a 
correspondent who makes this excep- 
tion in favour of Mrs. West, and not 
the Editor.— He is of opinion that the 
utmost praise she deserves is that of 
being not quite so bad as Mrs. Bart- 
ley. Thank heaven, however, we are 
relieved from that formidable lady, 
and gladly accept of Mrs. West, or 
Mrs. any-body in exchange. We are 
such well-wishers of Mrs. B. that we 
sincerely trust she will find it worth 
her while to reside for many years in 
America. 
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more than doubtful whether several 
will ever play again. Madame Bell- 
gar and Mrs. M‘Kenzie are gone; 
Miss Witham has played fice; and 
Watkinson, who was brought forward 
at the beginning of the season, quick- 
ly vanished. In fact, though a very 
good actor, he was little needed in a 
company which numbered Munden 
amongst its members. And is this the 
strength of the ‘* shrine of Shaks- 
peare,” which for more than a cen- 
tury has been looked upon as the first 
theatre in the kingdom? Oh! Mr. 
Kemble, is this your plan for redcem- 
ing the affairs and credit of the The- 
tre? To ransack every barn for its 
inmates, and produce a * Silver Ar- 
row” and a * Dandy Club?” In- 
deed, Sir, you have adopted a wrong 
course; and, without assuming to 
myself any remarkable wisdom, | 
think I can point out to you one 
which you would find more eflectual— 
It is this—Speedily re-engage the 
talent you have dismissed; relieve 
yourself from the sad incumbrances 
you have taken in their stead ; and if 
your own knowledge of theatrical 
affairs (contrary to all expectation) 
be so circumscribed that you are at a 
loss where to look for other excellent 
performers, to render your corps | 
perfect, L would just whisper to you 
the names of Mrs. Hf. Siddons, Mr. 
W. Murray, Mr. and Mrs. Chatterley, 
Wrench, Pearman, Sinclair, Braham, 
Phillips, Miss Carew, Conway, 
Mathews, Wilkinson, Miss Norton, 
Miss Taylor, Warde, Huntley, De 
Camp, Miss Booth, Broadhurst, and 
fifty others of nearly equal merit. 
Here is indeed some “talent ;” and 
were a few of these added to the com- 
pany you last season possessed, plays 
might be brought forward in sucha 
manner as would satisfy the most 
dificult to please; the old prices 


might be charged to the Boxes and 
Pit, and would be paid with pleasure; 


and Old Drury, raised from the situa- 
tion of a Minor Theatre, might again 
see golden days. As it is, although 
‘“ Brutus” may ‘ keep its head above 
water” for a short time, its attraction 
cannot last for ever ; and nothing can 
finally avert the sad crisis to which 


the concern is hastening. 
M. ¢. 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS, 
No. 1. 
MISS BRUNTON. 

The God of Love from Venus wan- 
der’d far, 

His friend was Hope, his guide the 
Ev’ning star: 

On beds of fluw’rs the dews of twi- 
light wept, 

Nor woke a child who on some roses 
slept ; 

Its little arms a mass of flow’rs em- 
brac’d ; 

Upon its breast a beauteous duve was 
plae’d; 

With fond attention, and with aspect 
mild, 

It seem’d to guard the slumbers of the 
child ; 

And all who saw that infant and that 
dove, 

Thought that ’twas Virtue keeping 
watch o’er Love. 


Thalia pass’d, and Cupid smil’d to 
see 

The playful Goddess of gay Comedy: 

They then united, and enraptur’d 
came, 

To rear this lovely Hebe up to fame ; 

One taught the babe his tend’rest, 
dearest wiles, | 

The other dress’d its little cheeks with 
smiles. 

And thus, when thou wer’t born, sure 

was by, 

Imparting radiance to thy sparkling 

eye ; 
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Thalia gave thee ev’ry pleasing art, 
And Nature’s sun-beams_ glanc’d 
along thy heart. 


Hail, beauteous Rosalind !* with ev’ry 
grace: 

Youth in thy person, beauty in thy 
face! 

Thou well may’st charm with that be. 
witching tongue 

Sorrow from age—and fond hearts 
from the young ; 

Thy mien is graceful, and thine eye as 
bright 

As the first Star that decks a Summer’s 
night ; 

And, O! a smile upon thy cheek re- 
poses 

Sweetly as Cupid on a bed of roses, 


Fair Lydia, still pursue thy bright 
career ; 

Let others rob us of the sigh and tear; 

Whilst thou, more kindly, from the 
cheek of care 

Shalt banish grief, and place Hope’s 
dimple there. 


Oh! long may’st thou survive to charm 
the age 

As Lady Teazle and Orsino’s} page! 

And when at last you quit the busy 
cene, 

May smiling Friendship, with a brow 
serene, 

Give thee a welcome to her radiant 
shrine, 


And with her beams illume thy life’s 


decline. 
Ve D. 


THE SURVEYOR,—No. 10. 


“ . Fis anus, et tamen 
Vis formosa videri, 
“* Ludisque et bibis impudens.” 
Horace, Lib, 4. Ode 13. 


I lately heard it remarked, “ how 


* © As you like it.” 
+ ‘* Rivals.” 
+ Twelfth Night.” 


many Old Women one meets at pre- 
sent.” I own I was at first rather 
startled by such an observation, as I 
had always conceived this was very 
far from being the case; but as it 
seems that other people are of a dif- 
ferent opinion, I will take it for granted 
I may have been in some degree mis- 
taken; yet I will at least try to shew 
how few Old Women there are.—It is 
a standing jest that ladies are re- 
markably tender on the subject of their 
ages; how offended they are with 
those who presume to mention any 
thing concerning their progress in life ; 
and how anxious to subtract from the 
distance they have advanced towards 
the three-score years and ten.” 
Go into a ball-room, a theatre, or any 
other crowded assembly, and you will 
not find much, if any, apparent dif- 
ference between those whose christen- 
ings have been registered long since, 
and the very young ladies who were 
not born before the year 1799.—The 
same lively bloom, the same beautiful 
white and red, an equally perfect and 
even set of teeth, with glossy curling 
hair, seem to adorn all. The terms 
natural and artificial (by the way) are 
become so synonimous, that I fear 
were I to attempt to give definitions 
of each of them, I should. perhaps 
place after one, what ought to be 


affixed to the other; I cannot there- 
fore pretend to say, with any degree 


of certainty, to whose appendages 
these epithets belong. Now Lam upon 
the subject, Lbeg leave to recommend 
to those who are desirous of carrying 
on with effect this system of appearing 
young, to have as short memories as 
possible. Nothing can be more mal 
a propos in such a person, than the 
faculty of recollecting what passed 
ten or a dozen years before she was 
supposed to be born. It 18 easy to 
conceive the astonishment of a young 
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gentleman, who was ‘perhaps consi- 
dering before the intervention of so 
unfortunate an accident, what a suit- 
able match he should have in a lady 
“ much about his own age.” These 
slips too are so much the more un- 
lucky, as they give great scope for the 
sneers of a malicious rival, who never 
fails taking notice that “ Mrs. Such-a- 
one is by no means a young woman: 
I wonder how she can possibly think 
of dressing in that girlish style; by 
her own confession she must be at 
least fifty,” &c. It may perhaps be as 
well, at the same time, to advise those 
gentlemen who wish to be on good 
terms with the ladies, never to let any 
thing escape their lips seeming to 
imply a suspicion that more years 
have passed over their heads than they 
are willingtoown. Many a wrathful 
countenance has been created by this 
sad breach of manners: many afriend- 
ship dissolved.—On the contrary, one 
of the sure steps to the enviable pre- 
ferment of a ladies’-man, is to feign 
perfect ignorance of every thing that 
corroborates the fact of their having 
passed the dawn of life; and to take 
every opportunity of hinting that you 
are aware what young women they 
are. The way in which grandmothers 
succeed, allures their posterity with 
a tempting “ go thou, and do like- 
wise.” Hence they are cut off in the 
fower of their youth, and die whilst 
their colour is still fresh. It must seem 
a lamentable fact to the moralist, that 
so few live to ‘a good old age.” One 
phrase ought to be considered obso- 
lete, as far as the ladies are concerned: 
for, what child can possibly bring his 
niother’s grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave? Few lovers need now fear 
Father Time in a protracted court- 
ship. Every limner in town, like 
Gay’s painter, makes his employer a 
Venus: of course the pertrait is 


reckoned extremely like, and raises 
his reputation.—In short, wherever an 
old woman is found, she may be 
looked upon as a rara avis; and un- 
less those who make it their business 
to *“‘shoot folly as it flies,” can succeed 
in bringing down the unmeaning 
whims that try to place on a level with 
all younger than themselves those who 
‘“ tremble at seventy-two,” it seems. 
likely that men, as they get old, will 
never be able to meet with a help-mate 
of proportionate years. Those who 
have read novels and plays have been 
informed what a sad life is that of an 
old man who marries a young wife— 
How melancholy then is the idea, 
that this must be the Jot of all man- 
kind ! 
c. P. 


STAGE-PRONUNCIATION. 

To the Editor of the British Stage. 
Sir, 

I am too old a stager to expect any- 
thing like correct emphasis and pro- 
nunciation irom the greater part of 
the Thespian tribe ; but I certainly 
think that the several performers in 
a play ought to aim at some kind of 
uniformity in their methods of pro- 
nouncing proper names. I have 
been led to make the remark, by 
observing several times of late how 
little this is attended to, though 
common propriety requires it should 
be strictly observed. For instance, 
on the first night of the season. at 
Covent Garden, when Mrs. Yates 
played Lady Macbeth, the final syl- 
lable of Donalbain was sounded long 
by one performer, and short by an- 
other. I am not Scotsman sufficient 
to decide which of the two ways is 
the more correct; though Shak- 
speare, if I mistake not, places the 
emphasis un the penult:. Again, 
in “ Brutus,” we hear some of the 
actors talking of Roam, and some, of 
Roome. This is unpardonable ; tor 
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though both these pronunciations 
have their advocates, yet it cannot 
be denied that, on the Stage, one 
only should he adopted, and strictly 
adhered to. For myself, I profess 
‘to be a staunch Roaman, though I 
care little about the matter; but a 
friend of mine, who is composing a 
long poem, is most unhappily situ- 
ated, through the controversy which 
has been held as to the true way of 
pronouncing the word; it occurs 
several times in the course of his 
work, and he cannot, fur the soul of 
him, come to a determination whether 
to make it rhyme to dome or toa 
doom. 

It may appear somewhat like the 
art of sinking, to allude to a Panto- 
mime, after “ Macbeth” and “ Bru- 
tus ;” yet IT must observe that in 
“ Harlequin Munchausen,” the second 
syllable of the hero’s name is pro- 
nounced by Mr. Simmons as if writ- 
ten chaw, and by the man (I don’t 
know whom it is) who acts Vulean, as 
if written caw. For a wind-up to my 
letter on stage-pronunciation, I will 
give you an anecdote of Garrick. 
Quin sometimes affected great pro- 
priety, and once took it into his head 
during a run of “ Cato,” to call it 
Carto. Garrick, on giving out the 
play one night, had a fair hit at 
him ; he said, “ Ladies and Gentle- 
men, tomorrow evening will be 
performed the tragedy of “ Cato,” 
the part of Carto by Mr. Quin.” 

SOLOMON GUNDY. 


HINTS TO EDITORS. 
(Resumed from p. 59, and concluded.) 


In pursuance of the promise with 
which I last month terminated my 
Hints, I shall now, Gentlemen of 
the Daily Press, endeavour to render 
you complete masters of the noble 
and advantageous science of Dramatic 
Criticism. This is a branch of your 
profession, which you will find it to 

Vol. ILI, 


your account to attend to particularly ; 
since a skilful use of your pen will 
procure for you numerous dinners, 
douceurs, and orders, from actors and 
dramatists; and from the actresses, 
smiles, courtesies, &c. without 
number, whenever and wherever 
they may chance to meet you. To 
play the part of a theatrical censor 
cleverly, demands, however, a skilful 
hand; and the value of your good 
word will depend greatly upon the 
discrimination with which you be- 
stow it. Accordingly, your praise 
of an aetor’s powers should always be 
exactly proportioned to the amount 
ofthe bribe he may bestow upon you. 
For instance, we will suppose Mr. 
P. announced for Othello, and that 
he is desirous of being well bepraised, 
on the following morning, in your 
paper. He therefore sends a polite 
note, requesting you to dine with 
him before he proceeds to the theatre. 
You accept his invitation; are re- 
galed on a sirloin of beef, and hum- 
ble port; and declare in your cri- 
tique that he “played the character 
in a very skilful manner.” This, I 
think, is quite a sufficient return for 
his plain dinner. But on the next 
day, should some more generous per- 
former treat you with turtle, venison, 
and claret ; swear, by all the gods in 
council, that he acted divinely ; 
that he went beyond periection ; and 
that the character was never proper- 
ly sustained before. Iam convinced 
that what I have already said, will 
sufficiently explain my meaning ; and 
that it is needless for me to expatiate. 
You will see that had you bestowed 
superlative praise upon the man who 
only regaled you on beef, you could 
have said nothing stronger in his 
favour who pampered you with veni- 
son; and that therefore you should 
never render your praise cheap by 
retailing it in its most valuable form 
for a paltry bribe. You should ob- 
serve a similar line of conduct with 
N 
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regard to orders, and never be con- 
tented, partieularly on the first night 
of a new piece, with fewer than may 
be sufficient to admit the whole of 
your family, together with every re- 
tainer and news-boy belonging to 
your office. 


I refrain from laying down any 
particular rules for the composition 
of critiques, which leave to your own 
judgment ; but I advise you always 
to bear in mind that nothing in 
nature is half so voracious, so cra- 
ving, and so impossible to satiate, as 
the players’ thirst for praise; that 
the grossest flatteries and most ex- 
travagant eulogies, are always com- 
placently received by them, as being 
nothing more than just applause be- 
stowed upon their unequalled talents; 
and that therefore you need not be 
at all apprehensive of overdoing the 
thing, when you are well paid for it. 
As for the public, they are easily led 
by the nose. They will fancy that 
the fine things they see in your paper 
about Mr. this, and Mrs. that, are 
all forced from you by a conviction of 
their being well deserved; and not 
one person in ten thousand will be 
able to see through the absurdity of 
your eulogies ; for, as the man in 
ihe “ Critic” observes, “the number 
of those who undergo the fatigue of 
judging for themselves is very small 
indeed.” As I have before said, I 
shall not pretend to give directions 
for composing all kinds of Critiques ; 
yet I will just afford you a specimen 
or two of the style in which J have 
been accustomed to pen these things, 
which you may imitate or improve 
upon, as you think fit:— 


“* Yesterday evening, Mr. Grimoldi 
appeared as Doricourt in ‘ 'The Belle’s 
Stratagem ;? and by the sprightli- 
ness of his manner, his easy and 
degagée deportment, his handsome 
features, his harmonious voice, and 
his elegant dress, excited unbounded 
and universal adiniration ; which was 


evinced by the tempestuous, thunder. 
ing, and overwhelming torrents of 
lause which continually burst forth 
from a brilliant, fashionable, anq 
overflowing audience.” 


If it happened to be a new piece 
which I had orders to praise, | 
generally executed my task in the 
following style; after giving the 
Sketch of the Plot furnished by the 
author :— 

“¢ 'This beautiful drama, which con. 
tinualiy reminded us of Shakspeare, 
will unquestionably long continue a 
deserved favourite of the public. The 
characters are pleasing, natural, and 
animated; the plot novel and inle- 
resting ; the dialogue harmonious and 
poetical; the music divine; and the 
scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
magnificently splendid. The per- 
formers did their utmost to insure 
its stccess. Miss Leserve sang de- 
lightfully; Atkins and Crumpton — 
exerted themselves with the hap- | 
piest effect; and Maddocks did not 
fail to contribute his mite of drollery. 
The piece, in fact, altogether afforded 
such complete satisfaction, that nota 
dissenter’s voice was heard, upon its 
being announced by Mr. Wilkins for 
repetition this evening; while the 
applause was warm, universal, enthu- 
Siastic, and extatic.” 

For the present, I take my leave 
of the editors of newspapers, though 
I have much more to impart to them 
at a future opportunity; but, by 
way of a change, I will now give a 
little of my very disinterested advice 
to the conductors of monthly maga- 
zines. These publications, though 
by no means so lucrative as news | 
papers, are found extremely useful | 
in the hands of a clever fellow, who 
never fails to devise means to finger 
many contributions from authors, &¢. 
for a favourable review. As a scourge 
held in terrorem over the actors, 4 
dramatic magazine may prove prof 
table ; and if your wife or daughter 
happen to be an actress, I would 
have you establish one immediately, 
in which you may puff off her talent 
most furiously; give a full-leagth 


portrait of her, “ exquisitely &* 
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eraved ;” and bully the managers into 
renewing her engagement at an ad- 
vanced salary. Be not, however, 
so weak as to continue your work, 
should you find it a losing con- 
cern; as was the case with a vulgar, 
ignorant fellow I once knew. He 
was proprietor of a magazine of 
this kind; but a rival work happen- 
ing to be started, his sale was 
diminished, and he Jost money 
by his ineffably stupid book, which 
he called “ his hobby-horse.” How- 
ever, he kept it up; dragged on 
through several years ; and faneied 
that he was mortifying his opponeuts 
by his perseverance ; while, in fact, 
he was every-where laughed at for 
his pains, aud compared to the idiot, 
who, having been soundly beaten, 
went and lay ali night on the cold 
bridge to revenge himself. 

My present hints for carrying on 
a magazine, must necessarily be 
brief. When you find yourself at a 
Joss for matter, send into your prin- 
ter’s office an old volume of the 
* Universal Magazine,” or some- 
thing of the kind, from which extract 
large portions of an interesting 
tale, from month to month—if in- 
decent, so much the better. The 
notice “ To be continued” at the end 
of every other article ia your work, 


will perhaps induce the purchaser of 


one number, to. buy the next also; 
in order that he may finish reading 
what he begun. - In-writing your 
Answers to Correspondents,” al- 
ways fabricate a number ef signatures, 
&e. As the dull personage I have 
just noticed once said to me, “ It 
looks well, and makes people ima- 
gine you have more correspondents. 
than you know how to reply to; 


while perhaps you never receive ten. 


letters from one year’s end to another. 


If asked how many of your magazine 


you print monthly, swear to three 
thousand ut least; though three 
hundred would be much nearer the 
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mark. But then, were the truth of 
the matter known, no one would pay. 
for advertizing on the wrapper. My. 
time I find grows brief, and therefore 
I cannot continue my hints at pre- 
sent, though much remains to be 
said; but at parting, I will endea- 
vour to pen a few specimens of the 
articles which are published monthly 
in some of our principal miscellanies ; 
so that should you be hired to assume- 
the conduct of any one of them at a. 
short notice, you may know what. 
kind of writing will best suit your 
readers 


‘¢ Mr. Epitor, as I was perambu- 
lating the New Road last evening, ad- 
ministering charity to a poor woman, 
who had been violated in Tooley Street 
by several brutal boroughmongers, L 
saw astar shoot from east to west with 
great rapidity. Just as I was recover- 
ing in some degree from the astonish- 
ment naturally occasioned by this 
phenomenon, [ heard the watchman 
in Portland Place cry ‘ Half past 
eight o’clock ;? and the same moment, 
a Paddington Stage passed me, with 
two outside passengers. ‘These very 
remarkable circumstances, I submit 
without further comment tothe scien- 
tific and enlightened readers of the 
‘Monthly Magazine ;’ fervently pray- 
ing for the speedy release of that dove- 
like character, Napoleon, from the 
pestilential rock upon which the envy 
and malice of the ‘ Cenvention 


Rreaker,’? in league with our mast. 


diabolical government, have confined 


him. 
Richard Love-cabbage. 


Mr. Urspan—Passing yesterday 
through our church-yard, I picked 
up a piece of tin, bearing.the follow- 
ing curious inscription: ‘ William 
Smith, Died April1s, MDCCCXVILs 
Aged 26 Perhaps some of your 
intelligent readers may be able to 
afford me-an insight into its probable 
meaning. 

‘© Simon Simple. 


Ursan—The parish-chureh 
of is a very ancient struc- 
ture, having been erected so long 
since as the Year of our Lord, 1796; 
being Bissextile; or, Leap Year. It 
has nothing about its exterior or ts 
interior deserving notice; so I send 
you a. drawing thereof, which I trust 
you will think worthy of being en- 
graved for your venerable magazine, 

‘6 Noah Starebington,. 
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Sin— Allow me, through the 
medium of the intelligent ‘ European 
Magazine,’ to inquire what is the 
best cure for acut finger ; as my maid 
Nancy hasjust cut her’s most fearfully, 
while shaving. Ishould also be glad 
to be informed ofa remedy for a throat 
cut from ear to ear. 


Your’s, &c. 
upid. 


Srr—I have frequently, in the 
course of my peregrinations, heard the 
common people swear by the Living 
Jingo, by Goles, and by the Lord 
Harry. Now, as I feel alittle curious 
to know when and where these gentry 
flourished, I beg some one of your 
readers to inform me. At the same 
time, I should be glad to have ex- 
planations of the following expres- 
Sions :—As drunk as Chloe—As grave 
as a Mustard-Pot—Before you can 
say Jack Robinson—Grinning like a 
Cheshire Cat. Brief biographical 
sketches of Chloe and Jack Robinson 
would be highly acceptable. At the 
same time, l would ask why any pe- 
culiar degree of gravity is attributed 
to a mustard-pot ; and why any one 
who grins is compared to a Cheshire 
Cat? Because, during alate tour in 
that connty, undertaken expressly to 
satisfy my mind upon the subject, I 
could not perceive that any remark- 
able distortion of their features dis- 
tinguished the feline race of Cheshire. 


Curiosus.” 


My labours have now reached 
their finale ; at least, I shall not re- 
sume my pen for many months to 
come ; and though I may have failed 
to execute the design with which I 
commenced my Hints, I boldly assert 
that, having given “‘ Advice to the 
Poor gratis,” Iam certainly entitled 
to call myself'a disinterested, though 
perhaps not a very successful writer. 


RAZOR. 


MY POCKET-BOOK,—No. 27. 


“* Nugis addere pondus.” 
Hor. 


Cooxe. A physician seeing Cooke 
about to drink a glass of brandy, 
said, “ Don’t drink that filthy stuff; 
brandy is the worst enemy you have.” 
“I know that,” replied Cooke, “but 


you know the Scripture commands 
us to love our enemies ; so here goes!” 
Cooke’s attachment to the bottle 
brought him to destruction, but jt 
occasionally gave rise to some ludi- 
crous scenes, of which the follow; 
is aspecimen. The relation is taken 
from the first part of Ryley’s “ tj. 
nerant :”—Cooke was once passing 
an evening at Manchester, in the bar 
of a public house, amongst a mixed 
company, and after having been for 
some time the life of the party, bis 
spirits became unfortunately too ele- 
vated. There was a large fire in 
the bar, before which stood, with his 
coat-flaps under his arms, a pitiful 
imitation of buckism, neither cleanly 
in person or in dress. His face was 
grimy, and his neckcloth of the same 
tint, which, nevertheless, was rolled 
in various folds about his throat; his 
hair was matted and turned up, un- 
der a round, greasy hat, wilh narrow 
brims, conceitedly placed on one side 
of his head, which noddled under it, 
like that of a shaking mandarin. 
Thus equipped, the filthy fop strad- 
dled before the fire, which he com- 
pletely monopolized. At length he 
caught Cooke’s eye, who after sur- 
veying him in silent amazement for 
a miuute from top to toe, burst into 
a horse laugh, and _ roared out, 
* Beau Nasty, by 2» Of this 
the beau took no notice ; upon 
which, Cooke presently rose from bis 
seat, and taking up the skirts of his 
coat, in imitation of the other, turned 
his back to the fire. ‘ Warm work 
in the back settlements, Sir,” said 
he. This being unnoticed, he ap- 
proached nearer, and, as if he had 
some secret to communicate, in @ 
loud whisper interrogated, “ Pray, 
Sir, how is soap ?”—‘ Soap!”— 
“ Yes, Sir, soap; I understand it is 
coming down.”—“ I am glad of it, 
Sir.”—“ Indeed, Sir, you have cause, 
if one may judge from your appear- 
ance.” At this there was a general 
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laugh, whieh the stranger seemed not 
to regard; but noddling his head, 
and hitting his boots with a little 
rattan, he rang the bell with an air 
of importance, and inquired “ if he 
could have a weal kitlet or a mutton 
chip ?2?—“ What do you think,” said 
Cooke, “ of a roasted puppy ? be- 
cause (taking up the poker) Tl 
spit you, and roast you in a minute.” 
This had a visible effect on the dirty 
beau; he retreated towards the door, 
Cooke following, and exclaiming, 
“ Avaunt! and quit my sight! Thy 
face is dirty, and thy hands un- 
wash’d! Avaunt! avaunt, I say!” 
Then replacing the poker, and re- 
suming his seat, he continued, “ Be- 
ing gone, 1 am a man again !”’ 

Monsieur Cuarpon was a teacher 
of the French language at Oxford. 
Being once asked how he _ liked 
his occupation, his answer was, 
“Sare, if Got A’mighty say to me, 
* Monsieur Chardon, which you ra- 
der do, teach French, or go to hell? 
I say to him, Monsieur Got A’migh- 
ty, I mush oblige for de choose ; if 
you please, I will go to hell.” 

A Frencn Bisunop, preaching, 
exclaimed, “‘ A Magdalen is present! 
She is looking at me ; I will not men- 
tion her name, but I will throw my 
book at her.” He then raised his 
arm, as if to put his threat into 
execution, when all the women in the 
church ducked their heads. ‘“ What!” 
said he, “ all Magdalens ?” 


Clement’s Inn, ~-- DANGLE, JUN. ~ 


February 15, 1819. 


THE REFLECTOR.—No. 9. 


“* The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
‘+ And these are of them.” 
Macbeth i. 3. 


It is an old adage, that “ there is 
nothing new under the sun.” Iam, 
however, inclined to question the truth 
of this; and do positively assert, that 
ihere are both persons and things now 


to be met with in the world, such as 
our ancestors never “‘ dreamed of in 
their philosophy.” These phenomena 
would have astonished the weak minds 
of our great grandfathers; and even 
ne, though we have them frequently 
before us, should find it difficult to 
describe them accurately, or account 
for their proceedings. 

In days of yore, money was denomi- 
nated “ the needful.” Without it, 
men imagined that they could do 
nothing. A person in waut of ready 
cash, was, to all intents and purposes, 
a pauper; and people with empty 
purses, were incapable of procuring 
subsistence, unless they earned it by 
the sweatof their brows. Good custo- 
mers had undoubtedly good credit 
with their tradesmen, to a certain ex- 
tent, and for a reasonable period ; 
but these accommodating persons 
would then only trust those whose cir- 
cumstances they were acquainted 
with; having prudently ascertained 
who they were, and whence they 
came. Without money, ladies and 
gentlemen could neither dress hand- 
somely, live in splendour, drive den- 
nets, drink claret, or frequent places 
of amusement. The necessaries of 
of life, and more particularly its 
luxuries, had then their price; and 
so indeed have they now; butinthose 
days they could only be obtained by 
prompt payment ; now people contrive 
to obtain them — heaven knows how ! 
It is not the intention or in the power 
of the Reflector to explain how these 
things are managed; he can only 
assert that ‘such things are.” And 
as the proceedings of these favoured 
beings are a mystery to him, he sup- 
poses they have discovered the philo- 
sopher’s stone; or are possessed of 
some wondrous secret, which enables 
them by potent alchymy to change all 
baser metals into: sterling geld, or 
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(which will answer their purpose as 
well) Bank of England notes. We 
see families, who have cut a dash for 
some months, suddenly vanish; leaving 
the town which was the scene of their 
prosperity, and going no one knows 
whither. Their landlord and their 
creditors hear of their disappearance 
with dismay ; and generally find that 
they have left no effects behind them, 
except indeed the effects of their 
thoughtlessness and extravagance. 
Tradesmen in a small way, suffer 
severely, and possibly break ; others 
swear at the conduct of the departed ; 
trust again, and are again cheated.— 
We miss these “ Stars in the he- 
misphere of Fashion,” and take it for 
granted they have set, to rise no 
more: but if we visit London the 
following Spring; or Weymouth, 
Brighton, or Cheltenham in the Au- 
tumn, we see the same people, play- 
ing the same game; more gay, more 
dashing, and making more noise than 
ever.—This is unaccountable. Have 
they had some unexpected accession 
of fortune? Have they received a 
large legacy, or gained a capital prize 
in the Lottery? If so, why are their 
former debts unpaid? Have they for- 
gotten the names of their creditors, or 
mislaid their bills? —Let them call for 
the Gazette, and read over the list 
of Bankrupts.—They remind me of a 
practice which [ have heard of in 
Ireland :—When a poor tenant is un- 
able to pay his rent, he sometimes 
departs at dead of night, with his wife 
and other moveables; having pre- 
vious!y thrashed his grain, and left 
the straw in its place to keep up 
appearances. ‘These are denominated 
“ Moonlight flittings.” The flittings 
of many of our fashionables are some- 
what similar; and previous to their 
departure they are generally equally 
solicitous about outside show ; whilst 


all that is substantial is taken with 
them, or sent on before.. 

If a respectable old gentleman (like 
the Reflector) were by unforeseen 
misfortunes to become embarrassed in 
his circumstances, how could he ex- 
tricate himself? Where could he seek 
ready money ?—and without it, how 
could he goon ? ‘Tailors, shoemakers, 
pastrycooks, butchers, and bakers, 
would not maintain Aim gratis ; or if 
they did, it would be “ an honour 
that he dreamt not of.” It is probable 
then that this respectable old gentle- 
man would end his days in a prison ; 
and how is it that others avoid the 
same fate? Does their want of re- 
spectability secure them credit? or, 
do they make their own clothes, and 
cook their own eatables? Even were 
this the case, materials and mutton 
must be bought; and therefore it is 
evident that by folks in trade, credit 
(or goods) must be given. 

I fear that the ticking of tradesmen 
(like the ticking of watches) is a sure 
sign that they are going. But I sup- 
pose I am mistaken ; for at present all 
the shops appear in a flourishing con- 
dition ; disinterestedly selling their 
articles ‘* considerably under prime 
cost;” and that may be called a 
flourish, at all events. 

In conclusion, the Reflector can 
only express a wish that, in time of 
need, he may find shopkeepers fighting. 
for the honour of having his name on 
their books ; and readily parting with 
their commodities for verbal remu- 
nerations, and notes of hand. Should 
he take it into his head to commence 
a fashionable career, he trusts he shall 
discover some secret source of inex- 
haustible wealth; or, like many 
“lordly spirits of the time,” learn to 
look gay, and feel unconcerned, while 
he is accelerating the ruin of otbers. 

THOMAS... 
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AND LITERARY CABINET. 95 


Original Poetry. 


The Farewell. 
To 


If ever joy my heart beguil’d, 
If pleasure e’er illum’d my way, 
*T was when thine eyes approving 
smil’d 
Upon the minstrel’s infant lay. 
For, all that e’er my fancy charm’d; 
That heart could wish, oreye could 
see ; 
All that my wildest dreams had form’d, 
Was realiz’d at once in THEE! 


I mingle in the world’s gay throng, 
Herding with creatures I despise ; 
And when their lips applaud the song, 

A starting tear alone replies: 
For, oh! when flatt’rers praise the 
strain, 
When critics smile upon the lay, 
A cloud comes o’er my darken’d brain, 
And I am sad, where all are gay. 


Still I must play a borrow’d part, 
And hide the weight of grief I feel: 
What pang can rend the bleeding 
heart, 
Like that which hollow smiles con- 
ceal? 
Smiles, like the fatal blush which sheds 
O’er burning fever’s with’ring brow 
Health’s brilliant hue; and, unseen, 
spreads 
Destruction in the faithless glow. 


My lyre, it speaks of ** other times,” - 


And many atale of sadness tells 
This aching heart ;—as oft the chimes, 
Borne on the breeze, from distant 
bells, 
Bring to the war-worn soldier’s mind 
(Long destin’d from such joys to 
roam,) 
Fond thoughts of lov’d-ones left be- 
hind, 
Bright visions of his earliest home. 


But, though we never may renew 
Our young affection’s sever’d chain ; 
Fancy oft joins the broken clew, 
And brings lost pleasures o’er again : 
In slumber’s dream I view thee yet, 
And see thy well-known form dis- 
play’d ; 
Then, starting, wake with vain regret, 
To find ’twas but a fleeting shade. 


Tis true that other links have twin’d 
Their tendrils round this heart of 
mine ; 
And other ties will shortly bind 
The soul, that once was wholly 
thine. 
Fale has ordain’d it! Therefore, now, 
No wand’ring sigh must e’er be 
giv’n 
To earlier hopes; the sacred vow 
I’ve pledg’d, is register’d in heav’n. 


Yet, oh! in some far-distant hour, 
When many a circling year has 
flown ; 
Should fancy wake, with magic pow’r, 
One thought of moments that are 
gone: 
When reason has dispell’d the mist, 
That could each gen’rous feeling 
blind ; 
And treach’ry shall no more exist, 
Tochill thy heart, or warp thy mind: 


When Time’s dark wing has swept 
away, 
Or soften’d, errors that are o’er ; 
And when “ the light that led astray, 
Though sent from heav’n,” shall 
shine no more : 
Should mem’ry, with the wand of 
truth, 
Point out what riper years might 
blame ; 
Smile at the follies of my youth, 
But give them not a harsher name! 
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And when, from the lone vale of years, 
I gaze upon the chequer’d past ; 
Mem’ry will give some silent tears, 
To joys that were not form’d to last. 
Tis o’er! yet, oh! thou’lt not disdain 
The minstrel-harp, once lov’d so 
well ; 
That wakesfor THEE its closing strain, 
And breathes a long, a last Fare- 
WELL! 


New Year’s Day, 1819. SAPPHO, JUN. 


Fashionable Nudity. 


Oh! why, Maria, thus display 

All thy bright beauties to the day? 

Why with such loose, voluptuous art 

Seek to expose each lovely part? 

Think not the hearts of men t’ensnare 

With an immodest, forward air ; 

Believe me, ’tis the readiest way 

To lose thy long-permitted sway. 

Though man to modesty would give 

His raptur’d soul, nor wish to live 

*Reft of that bliss which o’er him 
steals 

When chaste and hallow’d love he 
feels ; 

Meet but his eye {tho’e’en by chance) 

With the bold front, or am’rous 
glance, 

He quick recedes, to seek elsewhere 

The chaste, retiring, timid fair. 

Remember, mortals listless gaze 

Ev’n on the sun’s meridian blaze, 

Because its beauties still renew 

Their brightness on our aching view ; 

Veil, then, oh! veil those glowing 
charms, 

Thativ’ry neck, those beauteous arms; 

Those snowy globes, which heaving 
rise 

To catch the glance from wanton eyes! 

Expose not to lascivious gaze 

Each lovely flow’r in beauty’s maze! 

But shun this vice of foreign birth, 

And shine in all thy native worth ! 


London, Dec. 5, 1818. EUSTACE, 


On the Elucidations of Shakspeare, 
by Zachariah Jackson, and others. 
An old Epigram, revived. 

Jackson, ’tis kind in thee and in thy 

brothers, 

To help us thus to read the works of 

others : 

Never for this can just returns be 

shewn ; 

For who will help us e’er to read thine 


own? 
* * 


On the same. 


“* Chaos is come ayain.” 
Othello. 


Shakspeare o’er Nature’s works dif- 
fus’d new light; 
Fate said, ** Let Jackson be!” andali! 


was night. 
PHILOMUSUS. 


Chaste Precaution. 

So chaste is Sue, her scruples such ; 
To prove a Nun so zealous ; 

She shuns vile man; fears erring, 

much ; 

Ev’n sleeps sans stockings, dreads 
their touch, 
Because, forsooth, they’re fellows. 

GRIZZLE. 


A Doubtful Case. 
See yon lop-sided load, quoth one ; 
What is’t ?>—Why, zooks! ’tis, clear as 


sun, 

A load of Wheat. — Wheat? None 
see I; 

Why, look’ye, ’tis a load awry. 

GRIZZLE. 
Brutus. 

Payne always smiles, whenever he re- 
cites, 

He smiles (you think) approving what 
he writes. | 


Oh! no; in this no vanity is shewn ; 
A modest man may like what’s not his 
Onn. 
* 
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